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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIAN AND 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AMONG THE CHINESE, 


[In 1877 the China Missionary Conference appointed the School and 
Text-Book Committee. Its Secretary, Rev. Dr. A. Williamson, organized 
in 1884 at home the Chinese Book and Tract Society of Glasgow, and founded 
in connection with that Society in 1887 in China the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among the Chinese, In 
1892 the Chinese Book and Tract Society of Glasgow was succeeded at home 
by the Christian Literature Society which is now among the main supporters 
of the Society for 4he Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge among 
the Chinese.] 

Article I.—The Society shall be named in English the 
“ Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese;” and in the Chinese language: 

nm$- 

Article II. - Object. —The object of the Society shall bey— 
the publication and circulation of literature based on Christian 
principles throughout China* her Colonies, Dependencies, and 
whereve/ Chinese are found,—especially periodical literature 
adapted for all classes, as the resources of the Society may 
permit. 

Article III.— Membership,— Any person may become a 
member on being proposed, seconded, and elected by a majority 
at any of the meetings of the Society or of the Directors, and it 
is hoped all members will assist by subscriptions and otherwise. 

Article I V.—Board of Directors ,—*The Society shall be 
managed by a Board, consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, Secretary, and of not less than six ordinary Directors 
resident in China, who shall be elected by the members at the 
Annual General Meeting, with power to fill up vacancies which 
may occur during the year. 
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Article V .—.Powers of the Board .-—The Board shall have 
power to determine its own Meeting's, appoint Trustees (who 
may or may not be members of the Society) in whom any 
property of the Society may be vested; also to devolve upon 
Sub-Committees, Bocal Associations, or individuals, whether 
members or not such charge of specific portions of the Society’s 
operations as may seem expedient or necessary. 

The Board also shall have power to call Special Meeting's 
of the Society, take such steps as may appear best to diffuse 
information regarding the proceedings of the Society, secure 
pecuniary contributions, defray out of the funds-of the Society 
all expenses connected with the worth and in general take 
whatever measures, consistent with the Constitution, as shall 
seem likely to promote the objects for which the Society is 
organized. 

Article VI. — Quorum .—Five members of the Board shall 
constitute a-quorum; and th b Chairman shall have a deliberative 
as well as a casting vote. V 

Article VII .—Annual General Meeting ,—A General Meet¬ 
ing of the Members of the Society shall be held.evcrybyear, at 
such place as the Directors may appoint, when a statement of 
the income and expenditure shall be submitted, together with a 
Report of the Society’s operations during the preceding year. 

Article VIII.— At :ration of Constitution .—The preceding 
Articles of Constitution can be fdtered only by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Members present or duly represented at the Annual 
General Meetings, and that only in the event of one month 
p.evious notice having been duly circulated among the members 
of the Society. 



























THE SIEGE IN PEKING 


THE BRITISH LEGATION 

Outside view of the Legation Gate, with Nordenfeldt gun and 
barricades. The wall across the street in the distance is the wall of 
the Imperial City. It was pierced by the Chinese soldiers, and a 
cannon, protected by iron shields, placed there. The buildings along 
the wall at the right were also occupied by soldiers and “Boxers,” 
who, from this position, kept up an incessant rifle fire. 

Notk.— These seven views of the Siege in Peking we have been kindly 
allowed to use. They are a selection from 67 photographs taken by Rev. Charles 
Killie, and are on sale at the Mission Press, Shanghai. 













Society foe tbe Diffusion of Christian aub OeneralS 
Ikitowlebge among tbe Chinese. 

-- 

REPORT FOR 1900. 


1. —A Terrible Year. 

We began our year last November with bright hopes of 
new colleagues and g;reat opportunities, but the year has turned 
out to be one of the most terrible in the history of Christian 
Missions, if not altogether unparalleled. 

2. —-New Colleagues. 

Since the beginning of our financial year the Church 
Missionary Society has kindly allowed the Rev. W t G. Walshe, 
B.A., to co-operate with us. This autumn Miss Melvin, formerly 
of the American Women’s Union Mission, who has for years 
been one of the Editors of Woman's Work in the Far East, has 
joined our ranks as an independent worker. 

3.—The Literary Work of the Year. 

From Dr. Allen, besides editing the Rcvimof the Times > we 
have published 

Russia and its Peoples. 1 ’ 

“ Editorial Essays on the Times..” 

“Ghuio-Japanese War Supplement No. 3.” 

“ Preserve the Integrity of China,” 
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The publication of these books have an important bearing 1 
on missionary work, as they show that the Missionaries advocate 
the best interests of China, The Chinese are *very grateful for 
them. 

In Preparation. 

A large work on Woman in all lands, entitled “The Con¬ 
dition of Woman of all Lands an Index to Civilization,!* 

From Mr. Cornahy, besides editing the Missionary Review^ 
we have published :~ 

“ Angles and Angels.** 

“ Pray without Ceasing/* 

Mr. Cornaby has several works in preparation. 

From Mr. MacGillivray we have published:— 

“ Comparative Religion/* based on a work by Principal 
Grant. 

Adam’s Sacred Allegory “The Old Man’s Home/* 

Five articles for the Missionary Review . 

In Preparation. 

White’s “ 18 Christian Centuries/’ 

Andrew Murray’s “ Spirit of Christ.” (Ready.) 
Bushnell's “ Character of Jesus/* (Ready,) 

“Example of Progressive Government (Canada)/ 9 

(Ready.) 

From Mr. Walshe, besides acting as Secretary during Mr. 
Richard’s absence, we have published 

Maclear and Merivale’s “ Conversion of the West*— 

“ The Celts.” 

“The English,” (In press.) 

“ The Teutons/’ (Ready for press.) 

Eight Lectures on “ The Seven Asian Churches/* in 
English ; two already in Chinese. 

“ Reply- to Lord Salisbury on Foreign Missions/* in 
English. 
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From Mr. T„ Richard:— 

“ Creation and Redemption/’ by Bishop Cranston* 

“ Extension of Learning/’ 

A small “ Encyclopaedia of Knowledge.” (Ready.) 

“Hunter’sHistory of India.” (School Edition.) (Ready!) 

An account of “The gods pf China and their comparative 
Value in the Progress of the Nation.” (In pre¬ 
paration.) 

From Mrs, Richard seven vol$. : of Short Christian Biography, 
from the earliest times till now: 150 lives in ail. Other 24 
Biographies, among, which are Spurgeon, Moody, Barnardo, 
George Muller,Frances Willard, etc., are in Manuscript. 

From Mrs. E. T, Williams, formerly of the American 
Christian Mission, we have MSS. of “ Nature Readers/’ and 
what we consider to be a valuable geography in advance of 
anything of the kind published in Chinese before. 

From Miss Melvin we have derived much help in regard to 
the illustration of our books, in making abridgments of works 
for* translation into Chinese, and in cataloguing books and 
illustrations. 

From Mr. Rees of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Mission 

“Ancient History” in 10 vols. (To be published in 
October.) 

From Mr. Loehr of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission (South):— 

“ Collection of Useful Fables.” 

^ Emblems and Stories for Women.” 

Our enthusiastic and devoted friend Pastor Kranz, who has 
given us most valuable help, has gone home to Germany for a 
change, but we look forward with eagerness to his speedy return. 

Other Contributors:— 

Dr. Macklin, of the American Christian Mission, writes on 
#< Political Economy and Liberty.” 
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Mr. F. E. Taylor, Commissioner of the Imperial Customs, 
on “ Commerce.” 

Dr. Stuhlman, of the Imperial Customs, or. “ Assaying'.” 

Scientific books and histories are sold at more than cost 
price, therefore are not published by funds contributed for 
Christian purposes. 

There are besides several MSS. in hand from others, such 
as a book on science by Mr. Evan Morgan of the English Baptist 
Mission, a story of Ruskin's, translated by Miss Laura White 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. We hope to be able to 
publish these and the other MSS. which are ready as soon as 
there are a n y true signs of peace. 

4.—New Schools for Shanghai. . 

Ever since the commencement of the Foreign Settlement in 
Shanghai, now nearly 60 years ago, the missionaries have had 
schools here; they have from time to time urged the Municipal 
Council to. aid in giving the rudiments of Western Education to 
the Chinese, but in vain. This year our Society took the matter 
up and got three Chinese gentlemen to promise $40,000 for 
the work, if the Municipal Council co-operated. After this we 
had the satisfaction to find the Municipal Council prdposing to the 
ratepayers that an annual grant be made in aid of such schools, 
and this was carried almost unanimously (March 13th). We had 
hoped that this would form a new bond of goodwill between 
Chinese and foreigners and a new starting point of progress, but 
this of course is in abeyance now. 

5.—Other Cities following suit. 

Not only in Shanghai were the Chinese gentry prepared to 
adopt Western Education, but in the great inland cities around 
Shanghai there was a similar spread of liberal views on Educa¬ 
tion. The U.S. Consul-General and Mr. Richard were invited to 
accompany Dr. Allen to address the gentry of S'oochow on the 
importance of their adopting Western Education. As a result of 
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this and of a few days conterence with the gentry.in neighbouring 
cities about §20,000 were subscribed for that purpose. Mission¬ 
aries were to be the professors and teachers. Thus the'wJc 
of cur Society by friendly enlightenment, of the Chinese is help¬ 
ing- forward all classes of foreigners—official, mercantile, and 
missionary. 

Scheme of Education for the whole Empire! 

But important as this was, it was a very small affair com¬ 
pared with the gigantic system of Education for the whole Em¬ 
pire which our Society and the Educational Association have 
jointly drawn up this year. As missionaries resided in all the 
provinces in the interior, and as there were some missionaries 
everywhere devoting all their time to Educational work, we drew 
up a curriculum of Western Education—one tor Education in Eng¬ 
lish and another for Education in Chinese—and hoped this autumn, 
at the Triennial Examinations, which are held simultaneously 
throughout the Empire, to inaugurate this new scheme of Educa¬ 
tion, which, if allowed to go on, we had hoped would develop and 
become in time one of the most potent forces for the regeneration 
of this great people who are now literally perishing for Sack of 
knowledge. If it had been allowed t« proceed it would undoubt¬ 
edly have been the greatest Educational reform in ali the his¬ 
tory 0 f the human race. In both the local and general schemes 
of Education, Dr. Pott and Mr. Ferguson rendered very valuable 
service ; and Dr. Parker and Mr. E. P. Gedye, representing the 
Educational Association, co-operated most heartily in the Educa¬ 
tional scheme for the Empire. (See Appendix No. 1.) But, alas! 
evil days were at hand. 

7.—Chinese Government becomes violent. 

As our work aims at influencing public opinion throughout 
■the Empire, it is necessary for us to review the leading events of 
toe year in. order that we may know how to act intelligently fh 
regard to them. 
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On January 31 st (Chinese New-year’s day) the Chinese 
Government appointed the son of Prince Tuan heir apparent to 
the throne. As it is the custom in China never to appoint a 
successor til! the last sovereign is about to die, it was understood 
to mean that the present Emperor was about to be put to death, 
therefore some of the Reformers sent a wonderful telegram to 
the following effect to the members of the Foreign Office in 
Peking i— 

W<;, the undersigned, have heard with amazement of the appointment of 
a new Emperor, and the mandarins and merchants from all the provinces 
residing in Shanghai are discussing it in every street. We therefore implore 
you, Princes and Ministers, to be loyal and beg our Emperor to reconsider this 
step before abdicating, lest the Empress-Dowager in her old age should have 
the extra burden of ruling a distracted Empire, and lest the spirits of our 
departed ancestors be disturbed. This may enable the people of our land to 
continue to live in peace 1 

No sooner had this appeal to loyalty reached the Empress- 
Dowager and Princei Tuan that it was at once considered 
treason! An order was immediately sent for the arrest of the 
man whose name headed the list of signatures. Shortly after¬ 
wards the names of 300 of the Reformers (among whom were 
the highest and best men in the Empire) were published as 
being wanted by the Government for punishment. This was 
in February. 

8.“Attendance at the Ecumenical Conference. 

Owing to urgent and repeated requests from the Secretary 
of the Ecumenical Conference to be held in New York in April 
to have us represent the cause of Christian Literature there, our 
Secretary, Mr. Richard, went and pleaded in his paper that 
Christian literature 

(i) Should cover all the works of God; 

(a) Should be prepared for systematic instruction; 

(3) Should be translated into all the leading languages of 
the world; 
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(4) Should be adopted into the Educational systems Of all 
countries in order that the rising generations of all lands and 
civilizations may, instead of having conflicting principles in their 
minds, have but one harmonious desire of keeping the laws of 
God and of furthering the best interests of all men. 

To attain this end the Missionary Societies were urged to 
devote more men to this department of work, as it had far wider 
effect than any other method. While other methods changed 
the minds of thousands^ this method changed the minds of 
millio&s * 

Though the Mission Boards could not possibly at once 
digest the enormous amount of matter from all lands laid before 
them at the Conference, some good, intelligent, and influential 
persons were deeply impressed with the importance and far- 
reaching effects of the extension of the Christian Literature 
method proposed; they believed that Missionary Societies would 
reach their goal far more speedily by this extension than by any 
other; they believed that no philanthropic millionaire in search of 
a worthy object for benefiting the human race could find a 
better one, and they believed it would be a grand substitute for 
the militarism of the present day. In a word, they believed that 
it was preeminently the need of the times., 

9.—Appeals to Save all Mission Work *rom Ruin. 

Knowing the new fierce attitude of the Government of the 
reactionists towards reformers and towards all Christians 
because they also advocated Reform, we felt that all 
Mission work in China was already at an 
end unless the Foreign Governments inter« 
fered. Thd remedy seemed to be twofold. On the one 
hand the Foreign Powers should guarantee the integrity of 
China, while the Chinese on their part should grant perfect 
liberty to its subjectsTo adopt everything that had proved of 
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service to the people of other lands. Not only did Dr, Alien 
advocate this policy in our Review^ af the Times, am the hope 
of carrying- the leading Chinese Mandarins with him, but in this 
all the Missionaries in America from. China with whom the 
Secretary consulted were of one mind. The Secretary appealed 
successively to the Executive Committee of the New York Con¬ 
ference and to two.other Mission Boards, but in vain, because, 
in the first place they did not believe that danger was, so 
imminent in China,, and, if they did, it was not “ in accordance 
with their tradition ” to interfere with politics, 1 not considering that 
it was a political danger that threatened us, anS that it could not 
be averted but by a political remedy. They also seemed to for¬ 
get that the Magna Charta and religiousliberty of England and 
America were due tc Christian men—Stephen Langto-n, Oliver 
Cromwell and others,—and that politics and true religion have 
been inseparably connected from the days of Moses and the 
great Jewish prophets till now. 

But the 20th Century Club in Boston had noble Christian 
men in it who saw that not only Christian Missions but the 
interests of ail China and the peace of the world were in great 
peril and urged that the Government in Washington should 
be approached at once, and gladly furnished splendid letters 
of introduction. The piembers of the Government gave carefuf 
attention to the representation in the friendliest manner; but 
they frankly stated that no government action could be carried 
through without the backing of the Senate, , and the Senate 
could not act- without deputations from the leading men of the 
leading cities of the United States. 

After this, interviews were at once sought and obtained with 
some of the leading men in New York, and'one of them,.Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, who had a profound knowledge of the 
conditions of action in the U.S., said that unless there were more 
massacres ia Chiba-, sufficient to shock public feeling he did not 
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think it was possible to get the American Government to act 
promptly., This sounded like cold steel piercing* one’s heart at 
the time. But it was true. Within three weeks after that the 
American papers were flooded \vith telegraphic news of the 
massacres in Chihli, the murder of the German Minister, the de¬ 
struction of Legations and the Chinese declaring* war against the 
whole world. From that date the American Government at once 
strongly advocated guaranteeing* the integrity of China. Great 
Britain, Germany and other Powers have agreed to the same. 
Thus one of the two conditions 6f peace in the Far East seemed 
to be secured. 'There remained only a guarantee from the 
Chinese Government that the Reformers should no longer be 
under ban, as though they were rebels, but should have 
liberty like all loyal subjects, just as different parties in foreign 
governments have liberty of opinion and are engaged, in the* 
government service. 

10.— Massacres in China. 

At the time when the China Missionaries were making- 
representations to their governments in Europe and America on 
behalf of the integrity of China and the safety of the reformers, 
the Empress-Dowager and her advisers had commenced their 
fiendish work of slaughtering foreigners, native Christians and 
the reformers. First, three Missionaries of the S.P.G. were 
murdered by the “ Boxers ” whom the government had secretly 
taken into its service and pay while professing to foreigners that 
they were rebels whom they could not put down ! Then they 
attacked and murdered railway engineers near Paotingfu and 
Peking, attacked Tungchow near Peking, looted and burnt the 
mission buildings and massacred many native Christians. The 
missionaries had happily escaped to Peking. There they were 
followed by the Boxers. These and the Imperial troops now united 
and commenced looting, burning* and butchering in the capital 
also. 
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Another portion of the Government troops and Boxers were 
attacking- the prosperous foreign settlement in Tientsin, but after 
desperate fighting and a terrible destruction of life and property 
the Chinese city was taken and the Viceroy of Chihli reported 
to have committed suicide. In his office were found documents 
to show that the Boxers were in Government pay and that their 
fiendish work was directed by the Government which offered ?oo 
Taels for the head of every foreign civilian, and 50 for the head 
of every foreign soldier. Accounts of payments to the “ Boxers ” 
were found in the Yiee toy’s Yamen in Tientsin. Yet all the 
time the Chinese Government was professing that the Boxers 
were rebels/and therefore it appealed for pity to the foreign 
Governments 1 

11.—Legations Besieged. 

On the 1 ith of June, six days before the Allied Powers took 
the Taku forts lest Tientsin would be shut up in ^ trap as the 
Legations in Peking were, one of the secretaries 0/ the Japanese 
Legation was murdered in the street in Peking. On the 19th of 
June the Chinese Goverrtment ordered all the Foreign Ministers 
to leave the capital within 24 hours. On th$20ih. while the Ger¬ 
man Minister was going to the Foreign Office he was murdered in 
the open street by the government troops. In the evening of the 
same-day Mr. Huberty James was also shot down in the street. 
This convinced the rest of the Leg-ations that if they left Peking 
as desired by the Chinese Government they would ail be 
murdered on the way. Then the foreigners in Peking—members 
of Legations, consular service and missionaries, together with 
some 400 foreign marines, making in all about 1,000—took refuge 
in the British Legation and adjoining grounds, and determined, 
with the aid of about 3,000 native Christians, to defend the place 
to the last man. For 60 days they were besieged by the Boxers 
and the Imperial troops, who had instructions to massacre them 
all. THey starved them, they burnt the buildings n^ar them',they 
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bombarded them, and they dug mines, but all in vain. They were 
relieved on the 14th of August, after having lost in skilled and 
wounded 200 of their number, counting the many thousands 
of natives. The deliverance was in the nick of time, for the 
Chinese, in spite of the truce, had undermined the Legation 
wail and the next day, if the mine hpd exploded, probably 
hundreds of the Europeans would have been killed. 

12 , —Other Massacres and Flight from theJnterior. 

While the eyes of the world were all centred on the 
Legations in Peking there were similar and far more horrible 
things going on elsewhere. In Peking itself the Roman 
Catholics under Bishop J?avier, with the aid of a few score of 
Italian marines, held one of their Cathedrals, also for two 
months, against great odds, and were under the belief that all 
other foreigners and Christians in Peking had been massacred. 
In Paotingfu, the provincial capital of Chihli province, missionary 
families 17 persons—men, women and children—were murdered 
during the month of June and duly reported to the Viceroy at 
Tientsin as having beep executed in obedience to orders. 

Far away west of Peking, in the province of Shansi, the most 
inhuman deeds were done by order of the infamous Manchu 
Governor, Yii Hsien, who began to train the Boxers in Shantung 
last year. Under pretext of protecting foreigners he decoyed 
Missionaries, Roman Catholic and Protestant, tp his official 
residence in TaLyuenfu, the provincial capital, and there 
charged them with the foul calumnies of the Chinese Government 
“ Blue Books/* and then pronounced sentence that people 
committing such crimes ought to die. With that they were 
executed—men, women and children—and their heads: exposed 
for a warning, and their houses were first looted, then burned, 
and their foundations dug up. Those who had not gone to the 
provincial Capital were murdered in groups at their respective 
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stations. Frorrj June 30th to August 15th, many missionary 
families—77 persons men, women and children—were massacred. 

\JkfhiJe this was going on in Shansi, the province-of Chekiang, 
not far from Shanghai, became also the scene of a most awful 
massacre. Eight adults and three children were in like manner 
murdered, accompanied with horrors which we cannot transcribe. 
Evidence is accumulating that it also was done by order of the 
Chinese higher authorities. 

Out of the province of Honan the escape was most perilous, 
the missionaries being mobbed, starved, hunted and wounded as 
if their persecutors were wild beasts. 

Consuls ordered their various nationals to come to the coast 
for safety, - By the end, of August nearly the whole of the 
interior of China from the Amur on the borders of Siberia to 
Canton, and from Shanghai to Tibet and Yunnan, was swept clean 
of missionaries—with only a few rare exceptions remaining here 
and there. 

In all, some 150 missionaries are known to have been killed, 
while 63, are still missing. As to the number of native Christians 
who have perished it is to be feared they must be counted by 
tens of thousands. 

Even men like Hsu Ching Cheng and Yuen Chang, the most 
intelligent officials in the Foreign Office, who would not transmit 
the awful Edict to massacre all foreigners but changed it into 
“ protect all foreigners,” were ordered to be cut in two for 
their crime! 

The destruction of mission chapeE still goes on now (Pet.) 
in Kwantung in the same manner as in the North and the ex¬ 
change of friendly for unfriendly officials -in a 11 the provinces 
goes-on without abatement. There is yet no sign of any arrests 
of the guilty murderers anvwhere except on paper. Yet the 
Chinese Government professes to desire peace ! 
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13,—Friendly Officials and People. 

It is not to be thought that all the Manehus and all the 
Chinese have sold themselves to do the work of the Prince of 
Darkness. On the contrary, it is very pleasing to record that, 
besides the Viceroys of the Yangtsze Valley, who entered 
into a compact with the foreign Consuls in Shanghai headed 
by Messrs. Warren and Goodnow to protect foreign life and 
property in this region, several other Viceroys and Governors 
and many minor officials, both Manchu and Chinese, have shown 
the greatest kindness to foreigners. When Missionaries 
appealed to them for protection, besides the superb example 
of Hsu Ching Ch$og and Yuen tyiiang, several officials at the risk 
of their own lives protected them, and others gave them escort 
and money and every facility to escape, or hid them safely in 
their homes. The great fact remains that, in spite of the com¬ 
mands of the Em press-Dowager to massacre all foreigners, and 
in spite of the determination of the Reactionists in highest places 
to have these commands carried out, more than half of the 
mandarins of the Empire refused to obey the order ! This is a 
striking proof that the Missionaries have not excited the hostility 
of all the mandarins and the people to desperation* as the 
Chinese Government for its own end, tries to persuade the 
Foreign Powers, both through the Foreign Ministers in Peking 
and their own Ministers abroad. 

i p—R efuge in-Japan. 

The Missionaries arriving in Shanghai found that there 
were at that -time (July ) no foreign gunboats or foreign troops 
to protect Europear As there was considerable fear that 
there might be a rising in Shanghai, similar to that which the 
Chinese Government organized and carried out in Peking and 
Tientsin, many missionaries returned home, while hundreds 
sought temporary refuge in Japan. Spme members of our staff 
took their work over to Japan with them for a time, while 
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Dr. Alien and Mr. Walshe remained in Shanghai through the 
whole summer. At the end of the summer, when several 
thousand foreign troops landed, there was a feeling of greater 
safety and hope of speedy settlement, therefore most of the 
missionaries from Japan came bafck again. All are anxiously 
waiting for a turn of the political tide, so that .they may resume 
their work. 

15.—Destruction of Property. 

One of the most remarkable things in connection with this 
wholesale onslaught on foreigners is that, after the Missionaries 
are driven away or murdered, and after the looting and burning 
in Peking; the very bricks of the foreign buildings were carted 
away and the foundations dug up so that, after the siege, when 
the missionaries went back to see what was Once their homes 
and churches, they scarcely could localise the ground on which 
they had stood, so thoroughly the work of destruction had been 
carried out. 

16.—Book Stores Destroyed. 

Though we have not to mourn the loss of life of any of our 
staff through the evil designs of the Government, we have suffered 
the destruction of a number of our Book Stores—in Peking, 
Tientsin, Peitaiho, Moukden, 'Liaoyang, Taiyuenfu, and other 
places, which have been burnt, to the value of $7,944- 

17,—Cause of Chinese Revolt against Christendom. 

Much has been written about the cause of the present crisis 
in China and many views have been advanced. Without a brief 
retrospect of the main causes and a consideration of the com¬ 
plexity of the problem much harm may unwittingly be done and 
the right way out of our troubles will be missed. 

The first great revolt of modern China occurred in the days 
of the Emperor Kanghi when the Popes were assuming the 
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sovereignty of the whole world and as such dictated to the urcat 
Emperor what he should do. From that day the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment feared conquest by foreign Powers. In 1724 the Catholic 
missionaries were ordered to leave the country and all missionary 
work prohibited. The conquest of India intensified tnis fear of 
conquest in later days. After that nothing short of war induced 
the Chinese authorities to open their country again. The 1 aiping 
rebels* who got their nominal religion from the Protestants and 
who overran two thirds ot the empire, made the Chinese once 
more fear the consequences of Christian teaching. The later 
political encroachments of foreign nations taking the outlying 
dependencies of China—-the Amur region to Vladivostock, 
Tonkin, Burmah, Formosa—with the establishment of the inde¬ 
pendence of Corea, made the Chinese Government feel like 
people who live in a city and find that all the suburbs have been 
taken by stfanger§. There were inroads also into the Chinese 
Empire proper. The Russians, Germans, French, and English 
seized respectively Port Arthur, Kiaochow, Weihaiwei, Kow- 
loop, and Kwangchowwah. While the foreign merchants pointed 
to the increase of foreign trade with considerable satisfaction the 
Chinese Government mourned over it as the balance of trade 
was against China. They regarded increase of foreign trade as 
increase of drainage of ihejr wealth. Inside the Chinese empire, 
in every province, there were missionaries, Protestant and 
Catholic, who Hd won the confidence of tens of millions. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of the friendly feeling largely brought about by 
the missionaries, gigantic syndicates from Europe and America 
with the aid of their respective Governments, pressed, if not 
forced, the Chinese to make immense railway, mining and other 
concessions,.primarily of course for their own advantage; and 
the whole world rang with the talk of the partition of China and 
u spheres of influence” were defined. Last of all the french 
Government, backed up tfite claim ot the Roman Catholic Church 
to official status, which in practice meant considerable inter- 
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ference with the civil government of China everywhere, under 
the prestige of France. 

The conceit of the Chinese would not let them learn 
from foreigners. Their ignorance of the principles of 
universal progress made them weak compared with for¬ 
eigners, Their powerlessness to prevent foreign development 
made them mad in*their despair. Thus the fundamental cause of 
the Chinese revolt against Christendom, which has been the main 
hidden cause of our difficulties with China, was a failure to under¬ 
stand the conditions of universal progress and a firm but erroneous 
belief from the beginning that foreigners aimed at the conquest 
of China, and that the philanthropic efforts of the missionaries 
which were winning the hearts of their people, was only a deep- 
laid poMtieal scheme for that end. An important confirma¬ 
tion of this view is obtained not only from their present acts 
but also from what the Chinese officials report privately to 
tlieir Government. The opening of arsenals in China, the 
establishment of naval, and military schools and the sending of 
many students abroad by the Chinese Government in the sixties* 
seventies, and the.eighties were not progressive measures in the 
true sense of the term, for the memorials to the Throne reveal the 
fact that the motive for learning foreign ways was in order to use 
them against the foreigner, to enable the Chinese later on to have 
their u revenge ” l 

The many excellencies of Chinese civilization, the ability of 
mandarins and the loyalty and industry of the people commend 
themselves to all intelligent persons. But the poll oj of the 
government in nourishing revenge against foreigners for forcing 
her to open her doors, in persisting to keep her people in 
complete ignorance of the outside world and in refusing to adopt 
modern methods are fatal to herself and dangerous to other 
nations. 1 ill this policy is changed there is no hope for Chirv& 
nor safety for foreigners in the land,' 
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18.—The Relation of Missionaries to the Crisis. 

Those who do not know the value of the principles and 
methods of progressive religion in the advancement of 
the human race are certainly not competent critics of missionary 
work in the Far East. 

It is a matter of regret and surprise that such authors as 
Curzon, Norman, and Gorst should so completely neglect to obtain 
information at first hand from the leading missionaries, and 
should record only what missionary detractors have said of 
their work, as such a course is unworthy of themselves and 
very misleading to the public. 

Notwithstanding the traditional and continual hatred of the 
Chinese Central Government (not that of the people—a very im¬ 
portant distinction) to mission work, the missionaries proceeded 
with their benevolent work of'relieving the sufferers in times of 
famine, though they well knew that many of their number would 
inevitably fall victims to the fever (famine’s invariable accompani¬ 
ment) ; they published nine-tenths of all the reliable books in 
Chinese now on foreign countries and on the development of the 
vast resources of*their country for the information of the man¬ 
darins and Uter&li; they founded schools and colleges and opened 
hospitals in all the provinces, and, though their first arrival was 
generally marked by riots and incessant abuse, they soon won the 
confidence of the most intelligent and best Chinese every 
where. The gentry and the Viceroys and Governors of the 
various provinces began gladly to subscribe many tens of 
thousands of dollars to their work. Some of the most anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian provinces in the empire became pro- 
foreign and pro-Christian through the influence of the missionaries 
and their books. \n the capital several of the Censors and 
Hanlins, even the members of the central Government, thanked 
the missionaries fdr valuable services to iheir country. Later 
on the Emperor himself* gave up the traditional opposition 
of the Government to Christian work and cast his great influence 
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on the side of the missionaries. For the last few years the 
number of applicants for admission into the Christian Church in 
the different parts of the empire was so great that the mission¬ 
aries found it difficult to find time to thoroughly instruct them, 
while, besides those who desired to enter the Christian Church, 
there was a following* of millions who were enthusiastically 
friendly towards foreigners and missionaries whom they 
acknowledged to be their chief teachers. In times of peril they 
have gone so far as to offer the missionaries 100,000 fighting 
men to defend them. But, as the aim of missionaries is re¬ 
formation not revolution, they always strongly oppose all violent 
measures and thus proved themselves even in this way of greater 
service to the central government than as many fighting men. 
Would that the government only knew its best friends! 

The magnitude of the force which the Missionary Body 
(notwithstanding many imperfections in common with all other 
institutions of mankind) is exerting has gradually become apparent 
to the thoughtful observers among all classes of foreigners, and 
the Foreign press in China has for some years taken a different 
attitude from what it formerly assumed, because it is aw&re of 
this silent but all pervading influence for good. 

This change of opinion was to be expected. One occupying 
one of the highest positions of authority in Japan lately said that 
the introduction of the best institutions of Christendom there was 
mainly due to the Missionary Body who instructed the Japanese 
about the value of these institutions. This remarkable utterance 
will corneas a surprise only to those persons who have never 
seriously examined missionary work and whose chief amusement 
often is to caricature distant workers and to blame them for 
follies which, for the most part, exist only in their own imagina¬ 
tion or who hold up.the faults of the few as the characteristic of all. 
What is now taking place in China is only what has taken place 
in Japan and in Europe—the gradual but unquestionable regen¬ 
eration of the land, through the Christian religion. 
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Just this side of the building shown in the picture (in the 
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ig.—R elation of the Merchants to the Crisis. 

There is no need of pointing out the great value of universal 
commerce in bringing the superabundant produce of one country 
within reach of the need of another country, for all intelligent 
men know it. 

The first British war with China put trade on a legitimate 
basis by substituting export and import tariff for the smuggling 
and bribery which existed so largely before. 

Ever since that war the merchant by the coming and going 
of his steamers, by the electric telegraph and by the exhibition 
of his wares, has unconsciously been a great advertiser of the 
superiority of the foreigner in all material skill and consequently 
has greatly raised the prestige of the foreigner. 

The readiness with which the fort?ign merchant frequently 
responded to appeals for famine relief, from the Great famine of 
1877-79 onwards, was also much in his favour. 

' In times of peril and massacre of the missionaries the 
merchants have invariably stood nobly in their defence. 

Whatever the tariff on foreign trade is—-5 or 7| or even 10% 
—the Chinaman naturally expects that his produce shall be allow¬ 
ed to enter other countries on the same terms. It is difficult to 
see how such a reciprocity can be fairly denied. This in its 
turn raises the whole question of international tariffs throughout 
the world, for what is just in one part of the world ought to be 
equally just in another. 

If likin (extra taxation in the interior) is to be abolished 
in the interest of the foreign .merchant* and native traders, 
religious persecution should be abolished in the interest of the 
missionary and native Christians who trade in new ideas. Ex-t 
emption from likin taxes and religious disabilities are equally 
necessary conditions of reformation and progress. 

But few of the merchants seem to know (and this perhaps 
is due to the. fact that they do not learn to speak Chinese) that 
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the chief cause of China’s obstruction is not in the corruption of 
the mandarinate, great as that is, but in the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment s ignorance of political economy and the conditions of 
international trade. 

In countries where modern education exists, as soon as a new 
treaty is made the State sees to st that light is thrown on 
the new conditions of trade. But there is no modern education 
in China, and the advantages of universal trade are not known, 
therefore obstruction continues. 

Several missionaries were devoting themoelves to this work 
of general enlightenment by schools ^and colleges, and thirteen 
years ago an appeal was made to the merchants of China to 
co-operate in the work of .the Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowiedge There was a considerable interest 
aroused among the merchants at that time, but it soon flagged 
again, only few continuing to take much interest in it. The 
work of general enlightenment was therefore left mainly to the 
Missionary Societies. 

If twenty of, the leading Arms had given substantia! support 
annually from that time till now, or, better still, if the foreign mer¬ 
chants had consented to a small fraction of the tariff being levied 
for this purpose as was suggested, there is every reason to believe 
that obstruction would have been removed and that the 
foreign trade in China, judged by progress in japan, would 
have been doubled by tMs time. But, though many of 
the merchants became decidedly more friendly to missionary 
work since that time, the merchants did little of practical value 
to enlighten China systematically, and the ignorance of the 
Chinese made this crisis inevitable. 

20.—Relation of our own Society to the Crisis. 

Over twenty years ago some missionaries belonging to 
various societies became convinced that most of the opposition 
of the Chinese Authorities to foreigners and Christian Missions 
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arose mainly from imperfect knowledge of 
the motives which actuated them. It had been 
demonstrated in the province of Shansi that, when the mandarins 
in the provincial capital became friendly, the mandarins and 
people throughout the province also became friendly. In order 
to apply on a large scale for the good of the Empire the principles 
thus demonstrated, Peking would have been the place to work in, 
but Peking was not a centre of communication like Shanghai, 
though it was the centre of authority, and therefore Shanghai was 
chosen as the business centre. In this port goes on the publication 
and from it the distribution of Christian literature to the 18 pro¬ 
vincial capitals of the Empire, where the bulk of the mandarins 
reside and where all the leading literati are gathered, at least 
once every three years, and many of them every year. In this way 
our Society was formed 13 years ago. The missionaries of every 
missionary society who had reputation for learning and know¬ 
ledge of the Chinese written language were invited to write books, 
pamphlets, tracts, and to co-operate in everything calculated 
to remove prejudice and enlist the sympathy of the mandarins 
and Chinese students in the propaganda which we felt to be of 
the greatest benefit to the Chinese people. Other missionaries, 
residing at several of the provincial capitals and other cities of 
importance throughout the empire, gladly co-operated with us in 
the free distribution of small pamphlets and tracts at the periodic 
examinations of the students at their respective centres; we also 
had our larger books for sale at these centres so that the 
students could buy them and take them back to their homes 
to study and discuss with their friends. In this way every village 
in the empire was practically reached through the teachers and 
students. 

Besides this we htfV’fc two Magazines—one for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the non-Christian Chinese about , the chief movements 
going on throughout the world, the other for the instruction of 
the native Christian leaders of all denominations, so that they 
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may know all the leading institutions at work in the world for the 
uplifting of humanity. 

The result of all this thirteen years’ work was a large 
amount of open-mindedness on the part of the most intelligent 
educated Chinese both in the capital and the provinces. 

In God’s providence we had an opportunity of personal 
intercourse with the leading members of the Government for six 
months in 1895-6 in Peking. The Rev. Gilbert Reid had once 
joined our Society, but for about a year had worked independ¬ 
ently and nobly among the higher glasses. We joined our forces 
again for a time and worked together. During this time the 
Prime Minister asked what policy we could suggest for the 
reformation of China. One was drawn up, and in its main lines 
accepted. This and similar papers, drawn up by various 
missionaries and published by us, became guides to the Reform 
party generally. The final result of all that winter campaign 
was that the Chinese Government gave permission for the 
first time in X 70 years to their people-to form them¬ 
selves into societies tp study freely ail the subjects which were 
calculated to help China in any way. Thus was born the 
Reform party in China. Not long after there followed that 
wonderful set of Edicts which astonished the world in 1898. , 

The strength of the movement was so wonderful that it 
carried with it tens of millions of the Chinese, including the 
Emperor, his Prime Ministers and other powerful Viceroys 
in the provinces* 

Our Society, seeing' the great importance of the movement 
and the need of many more workers to influence such gigantic 
masses of people, sent its Secretary to.England in 1897 and to 
America in 1900 to plead for more general co-operation in this 
work. Some societies at once grasped the situation and sent us 
help in men and money, but the many did not. If all had 
co-operated from the beginning, the number of friendly reformed 
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officials might perhaps have outnumbered the unfriendly ones and 
we would not to-day have to mourn over revolution and war in 
which hundreds of our colleagues are killed, and tens of thousands 
of native Christians are massacred, not to mention terrible 
sufferings inflicted on millions of innocent non-Christian people. 
It is to be hoped that thoughtful mea will ponder over this 
tremendous influence actually exerted through suitable 
literature placed in the hands of the leaders of China. 

2 ?.—Relation of the Reformers to the Crisis. 

For the information of our supporters at home we must 
explain who the Reformers are and distinguish between them 
and other political Secret Societies in the land. 

i .—The Boxer Society (;J| ^ |§), called also the Big Knife 
Society, is an old secret society of Buddhist or Lama origin which 
astonished the ignorant by hypnotising the young and making 
them believe ttyey were possessed by the gods, and therefore 
invulnerable and invinicible. They were put down by the Govern¬ 
ment about too years ago as dangerous and disloyal pests. 

2. —There is an old Triad Society ( 3 £ ^ in the south of 
China, with its chief field of operation in Kwangtung province 
and around Canton. It is not composed of respectable men, but 
it has many members and has always been a source of anxiety 
to the Government. 

3. —There is the Ko Lao Hid (gf qg with numerous 
followers in Szechuen, Kweichow, Hunan, Hupeh, and other 
provinces. It is a sort of socialistic body, powerful in self-defence 
like the trades unions in Europe, it has many military officers 
and soldiers in it and some civil mandarins. 

4. —There is the Anti-Manchu Society. Its chief supporters 
are in Canton province with agents in several other provinces. 

The first two are old institutions in China and have in them¬ 
selves nothing to do with Reform. The last is revolutionary. 
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5 « There has been formed in Shanghai since the Japanese 
war,.though it had its roots in earlier days, a society called the 
East Asia League for the vicious purpose of uniting the Yellow 
race against the White race. The prime movers were Japanese 
officials and students. Working upon the belief in the military 
power of the Japanese, they succeeded in a very short -tim; In 
making a phenomenal number of converts among the mandarins 
and scholars of China. This was a mystery to m any, But it 
arose not so much owing to any love for the Japanese as to the 
latent hatred against Western nations which the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment by its incessant calumnies had succeeded in instilling 
into the minds of all educated Chinese. 

6. -Reformers proper. These do not introduce reforms like 
the present Government for the purpose of having their revenge 
on foreigners, but for the purpose of improving their country and 
not falling behind other nations in prosperity. It is a difference 
in kind. Of these Reformers there are several varieties. 

(0 One, which might be called Conservative Reformers, 
gfoes in for the adoption of all useful Western things except 
Christianity, consequently they are friendly to foreigners 
generally and to educational missionaries if they avoid teaching 
religion. But they have preference for the Confucian religion, 
and sorpe of them date their documents so many years from the 
birth of Cpsifucius. 

(2) Another, which might be called Liberal Reformers/ 
goes in for the adoption of all useful Western things, consequently 
they are friendly to foreigners generally and allow perfect 
liberty in religion. 

(3) Another, which might be called Radical Reformers, 
goes in for the adoption of all useful Western things, including 
Christianity, consequently they are friendly to foreigners 
generally and to missionaries in particular. 
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But all the Secret Societies and Reformers of every shade 
are unanimous in the determination to • fight foreigners to 
preserve the integrity of China if need be and if they can. 

When the Foreign Powers failed to support the Brhperor 
and the Reformers and acquiesced without protest in the 
usurpation of the Empress-Dowager and talked loudly of the 
partition of China, the ardour of many of the Reformers to 
cultivate the friendship of foreigners was considerably cooled, 
and they then were much drawn to the Japanese East Asia 
League which offered them help. 

When the Chinese Government put Hsii Ching-cheng and 
Yuen Ghang and others to an awful death for daring to remon¬ 
strate with its wickedness in attempting the massacre of the 
foreigners and threatened to put to death as traitors (now again as 
in the days of old) all Who neld afiy Intercourse or correspondence 
with foreigners, many of the Reformers were so terrorised that 
they dared not do anything but wait events. Some, however, 
formed themselves into a National Defence Society* 
which would go in for reform and cultivate friendship with 
foreign nations, but dared not go farther. 

Yet some of the more daring spirits, maddened by this 
tyranny and oppression, after trying hi tain to get the Viceroys 
and Governors to join them, were driven in self-defence to form 
themselves into what they called the OMna Independence 
Association. They joined hands with the Ko Lao Hui , 
with the understanding that the generals and soldiers would 
co-operate with them in restoring the Emperor and bringing the 
wicked usurpers of the present Government to punishment. Bub 
on the 22nd of August, 26 of the most important men were 
captured in Hankow, The Viceroy Chang a Chih-tung was 
loath to execute them, for many of them had been encouraged 
in reform by him.; bu? the Governor, Yii Yin-lin, forced him, so 
that 13 were executed within 48 hours; over 20 in about a 
week, and 30 more since, while warrants are out for the arrest 
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of about a hundred more. These are wandering over the 
country now in disguise as Buddhist priests or Japanese, or 
are in hiding. If everything was straight on the part of the 
Governor, why this terrible haste in execution? Many of them 
were choice young men, and some connected with leading 
families. The Government in this case, as in the execution of 
the six leaders in Poking id t8c*8, gave no chance for the accused 
to have a fair trial. To justify their action the authorities 
refer to the confessions 8f sotnC of those executed. But no 
man will rely much on the confession of the weak under torture. 

If the Chinese Government in defiance of all law calls in the aid 
of deluded Boxers to do its fiendish work of murdering in¬ 
discriminately all foreigners and all the Chinese who have shown 
friendliness to ihem> it is not surprising that these persons should, 
though mistakenly, call in the aid of similar societies, especially 
when it was in self-defence and in the best interests of their 
country. When the leader Was asked by his judge what he had 
to say fof himself. he said: ‘‘For the last 20 months I have 
been doing hiy utmost to restore my B'mperor to his throne. If 
I must die for that I am ready to die I ” However imperfect 
the methods of the Reformers may be they are the only class * 

in China who have the right attitude and to which we may look 
with confidence for real help in the regeneration of the empire, 

(See their Manifesto, Appendix No. 2.) 

22.— Relation of Foreign Powers to the Crisis. 

It is the practice of all governments down all the ages to 
co-operate with the leaders of religious thought, The Govern¬ 
ments of Russian and France co-operate with them to-day in all 
their dependencies. So does the Dutch Government in the 
Dutch colonies. But Lord Salisbury, in his remarkable speech 
last spring at the Annual Meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, has frankly admitted that there is no 
love lost between the Foreign Office andThe Missionary Societies, 
though happily we have had noble exceptions both among the 











IN THE METHODIST COMPOUND 

Improvised Stand for the Guard of American Marines. Private 
Turner, who was on guard when the photograph was taken, was 
afterwards killed. He was the crack shot of the Guard and a general 
favorite. 
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Ministers and Consuls in China. The United States Government 
has adopted in the main in practice the same policy towards their 
missionaries as the English Government, though no President of 
the U.S. has ever expressed sentiments in public like those of Lord 
Salisbury. If it be asked why this extraordinary departure from 
the sound policy of ages* it cannot be because the missionaries 
are uneducated^ for somfe MiSSibnahy Societies have none but 
university-educated men in them (which cannot be said of any 
other foreign service in China). Others have a itbmber of their 
men university-educated. Much less bah it be because the 
missionaries are less educated than the leaders of the native 
religions in China. His Lordship assumes that the missionaries 
are indiscreet and rouse the angry feelings of the Chinese 
people. But the real fact is that, with few exceptions, where 
the missionaries have not emerged from mediaeval dogmatic 
Christianity into modern rational Christianity, their educational, 
literary, medical, and philanthropic work have so commended 
themselves to the consciences of the Chinese that a large 
number of the mandarins, students, gentry> and most of the 
people wherever missionaries work rejoice in thbir work, and 
in this terrible crisis in Chirta rtiaiiy of them have risked their lives 
in defence of the missionaries. It is not the rousing of the angry 
feelings of the people which the Chinese Government fears but 
thb\§uccess of the missionaries in stealing (as they believe) the 
hearts of all their subjects. Nine-tenths of all the so-called 
missionary riots are well known to be instigated by the Chinese 
Government itself. It is only Foreign Ministers who never meet 
mandarins or people in their homes who are gulled by the 
Chinese Government for its own ends. The result of this mis¬ 
understanding on the part of the British and American 
Governments is to paralyze what is* probably the most powerful 
ally they have in promoting the best interests of China and their 
respective countries and thereby hasten this terrible crisis which 
otherwise might perhaps have been averted. 
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It is well known that railway and mining syndicates touch 
the fungshui superstition of the people to the quick (just as Chris¬ 
tian Missions touch their religiou^prejudices) and that a large 
number of the Boxers around Peking consisted of boatmen, bar- 
rowmen, and country weavers, who believed that steam and ma¬ 
chinery robled them of their daily bread,—hence they joined 
in tearing up the railway, in cutting down the telegraph poles, and 
in putting to death all those who were found wearing foreign 
machine-made clothing. But foreign governments would hardly 
be advised on account of this ignorance and superstition to with¬ 
draw their protection fhom those who are engaged in the exten¬ 
sion of railways and trade,—would they? Is not the conflict 
between light and darkness inevitable throughout all ages ? and 
is not love, the essence of Christianity, the best medium yet dis¬ 
covered for the transmission of the light? 

In vidtV of these complex relations it is greatly to be 
hoped that the foreign governments, syndicates, merchants and 
missionaries will cb-operate more in the future than in the past, for 
each department is only a part of the great whole of progressive 
civilization. We stand or fall together. 

2 j . —Relation of the Superhuman to the Crisis. 

At another stage in the progress of the human race men 
would in such a crisis bJafhe themselves for having neglected to 
pray to their gods. But in this so-called scientific age men. 
blame more direct causes. The people of Western nations-when 
they cease to blame the diplomats, the missionaries and the 
foreign syndicates, will blame the barbarity of the Chinese 
Government for having never conceived it possible that any 
class of people should act from the pure motive of helping 
others. On the other hand Chinese mandarins, after having 
examined Western civilization, blame it for culminating in the 
pitiable spectacle of the Franco-German War and fo. the 
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arming of ai! nations of Christendom agCnst each other and 
against the' world, In a word, the confidence of mankind 
throughout the world, both East and West, seems to hare 
received a universal shock, and all the more so when some 
powerful nations openly avow that they mean to take all they 
can! This is certainly a terrible pass to which the wprld has 
come* 

If the age were more scientific and less selfish, however, it 
would realise that there are other forces than the material in 
operation, forces which are almighty and eternal and against 
which it would be as vain to struggle as for the angry waves 
to try and wash down the stars. All material life, however well 
built, crumbles into dust again. But do the forces df gravitation, 
of chemistry, of cell-life, of social life, of moral life, of spiritual 
life, or of the great mind which contrived and maintains the 
harmony, of the universe ever cease to operate for an 
instant? They are ail superhuman, almighty, and eternal. 
Their ' control is also so sacredly guarded that it is only 
permanently given to those who in the.main act in harmony 
with these laws for universal good, while those who try to 
control them for their own selfish ends only find themselves soon 
hopelessly entangled and about to be pulverised to dust. It is 
eternally true that, to those who truly seek first the Kingdom 
of God all things will be added, and that the nations which will 
not serve God and keep His laws, which are for universal good, 
shall utterly perish. As righteousness is higher than injustice, 
love than hate, pity than contempt, by so much are they mightiei 
conquering forces, through the operation of which alone peace 
and prosperity can permanently reign on earth, A class of men 
must be set apart to teach these great truths, which acts like 
medicine on the social body, otherwise it must inevitably perish. 

There is no safety either for Chinese or Foreigners in 
standing still where pur fathers stood, much less in going 
backward. It has been well said—In every age religion must 
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speak the language of the day and lav its hand on the men 
of the time. Its truths are eternal; the great facts of the Chris¬ 
tian life do not change, but the methods of address, the means of 
approaching men, the practiced agencies of work differ, and 
ought to differ, from age to age. What is needed to-day is not 
revival of mediaevalisin; for it has ignomintously failed in China 
and the present attempt id revive it in the West must for 
the same reason fail. What is needed is a resolute attempt 
to interpret modern fact k the light of eternal, spiritual 
truth. When this is done, it will be found that scientific 
investigation and modern thought, instead of beirig the enemies 
of religion, have keen its great benefactors, and that out of 
the new knowledge of the world will dome, not a new kind of 
knowledge but a deeper and vaster knowledge of God, and that 
they are blind who do not see the spiritual possibilities of the 
material development of the world, and that they also are blind 
who do not see that permanent material develop¬ 
ment has never been possible without a spirit¬ 
ual foundation. It is by the co-operation of the best in 
the East and the West, by the harmony of the material and 
the spiritual, and by unceasing growth in knowledge of all the. 
laws of God, in nature and human society, that the highest 
interests of the world are promoted. 

It is necessary to emphasise that it is not mere lack of 
knowledge on the part of *he Chinese which is at the bottom of 
this crisis. There is also thd great dark blot against Chinese 
civilization mentioned in Section 17 that the Chinese, not¬ 
withstanding the best that Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism 
can teach them, cannot believe in disinterested motives, and that 
they are deliberately nourishing revenge for the last 60 years. 
They suffer from a grave moral disease. 

Now, the highest moral power known in the world is that of 
the Christian religion. By communion. With God and by the 
par.aking of the mind which was in Christ Jesus our Lord, and 





















THE SIEGE IN PEKING 


IN THE BRITISH LEGATION 

The only messengers (out of a score or more sent) who 
succeeded in getting to Tientsin and returning. Although they went 
in all sorts of disguises, all but these three were understood to have 
been either killed or captured. 
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by the constant indwelling of the Spirit of God, men whose hearts 
were hard as stone and cruel as death are having them changed 
into hearts of flesh, with the love of God shed abroad in them, m 
teftder compassion for the sufferings of all men in all lands. This 
is the story of the ages, and it is a story repeated to-day in China 
as in all lands. It is a new birth, a new life, and a new creation, 
with a new heaven and a new earth which are brought in by Jesus 
Christ wherever he is received in all His fulness. It is more 
wonderful than ail the other wonderful forces of God, for it 
transmutes mortal men into the immortal children of God. 
China requires the application of this cure for the sin of her soul. 


It: is in this way our Society seeks to contribute its mite to 
make the superhuman bear on ihe present universal crisis, foi it 
seems clear that it is only as men imbibe the spirit of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who came to the world not for his own gain but to 
save us from all blind and selfish passions, will the “golden 
ape”—of eternal peace and goodwill among men-be brought 
to pass. On following Him, more than anything else, depeno 
the life and peace of all the world. 


We in our literature point out these fundamental principles 
of regeneration and progress in the hope of seeing a reformed 
and regenerated China which may yet prove one ot the greatest 
forces for good in the world. 

2 4 ,— The Relation of the Native Press to the Crisis. 


Although China has the honour of having the oldest press 
■gan in the world-the Peking Gazette, published daily for many 
nturies—it is very different in kind from our dailies m the 
/est It is mainly made up of official appointments, Impend 
diets, and a selection of official reports and memorials from 
!e Viceroys and Governors. Not a word can be publtsned in 
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it from anyone who is not an official. 1 he policy of the Chinese 
Government in regard to foreign affairs is never published in it. 
There was no other newspaper in the whole emipre when the 
first foreign treaty was made is 1842. 

The missionaries began to publish newspapers in Chinese 
about 50 years ago. Dr. Allen, now co-operating with our 
Society, published a weekly called the Wan Kwok Rung 
Pao in the sixties and continued it for many years. But 
the opposition of the Chinese Government to new ideas was 
so great that, as late as 189C, there were only seven Chinese 
dailies in the empire, published in Hongkong and in the foreign 
settlements of Shanghai and Tientsin. It was not safe for any 
Chinese editor to do it on purely Chinese soil, as they were 
liable at any moment to be arrested If their views differed one 
iota from those Of the local mandarin. Then, too, the dailies were 
not of much value, as none of the editors had travelled abroad 
or knew a foreign language, and therefore had no light 
themselves. How could they give it to others . But, t.nfung 
as the foreign light that leaked in was, the Chinese Government 
feared it, and for year* published for private circulation among 
the mandarins a Chinese newspaper which consisted largely of 
translations of things unfavourable to foreigners for the purpose 
of counteracting favourable impressions. 

As the mandarins and Ultraii constitute the chief ruling 
power in China, it was agreed between Dr. Williamson and Or. 
Allen in behalf of our Society in 1888 to re-issue Dr. Alien’s Warn 
Kwok Km* Pao as a high class monthly magazine which would 
give light, to the leading Chinese on the chief modern problems 
of the world. Dr. Allen undertook the editing of it while 
our Society undertook the business management and the 
financial responsibility. Articles were also written by one of our 
number as.leaders in one of the native dailies.' The new ideas 
attracted the attention of the editors of the otl.ei six native* 
dailies, and they reprinted half of them in their own. Thus our 
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ideas got circulated by all the native press, and many mandarins 
became subscribers to our magazine. 

When the new Reform Club commenced to publish a paper 
of its own for the first fortnight it had nothing but our articles 
republished, laater on it mastered all our literature and went 
on with its propaganda in the main on the lines commenced by 
us. As soon as the Chinese Government gave it tacit liberty 
to proceed then the native press multiplied in a phenomenal 
minner, the lead being taken by Chinese Progress , the organ of 
the Reform party. Mr. Box, in his able article on the Press in 
18 98, showed that there were then no less than Seventy 
Kative Newspapers published and circulated in China. 

Several of them translated the most important news from 
the Foreign daily papers in Shanghai, and one translated 
considerably from the London Times. All this poured immense 
light into the darkness of the Chinese mind, and the whole land 
got ablate with ideas of reform in all departments. 

But since the reaction of 1898, when the Empress-Dowager 
forcibly seized the reins of government, an Edict was issued 
against the newspapers, and only those under foreign protection 
dared to continue their work. Out of 23 native papers published 
in Shanghai in 1898 only 13 are published now, and out of 14 
published outside of Shanghai only six are now published. Thus 
die number of native newspapers have been reduced to 
mmeteen. The Chinese author ities are said to have bought off 
the Chinese editors of the most important of the remaining dailies. 
Certain it is that some of those native papers which formerly 
advocated reform are now taking the side with the Reactionists 
and some of their views are quite worthy of the Boxers; 
so powerful and tyrannically corrupt is the present Government! 

Without some power changing the attitude of the central 
Government towards the native press and towards natives who 
are friendly to new ideas, the way of progress is completely 
choked up and China is doomed to still greater humiliations. 
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2 —List of Publications during thk Year. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Review of the Times, edited by Rev. 

Young J. Allen, LL.D. . HiH&M 

Missionary Review, edited by Rev. W. 

A. Cornaby ... ... ... ... ... 

Christian Biographies, by Mrs. Timothy 

Richard ... ... 

History of War with Japan (Third 

Supplement), by Dr. Allen .. 

Beresford’s Break up of China, by Dr. 

Aiien ... .. .. .... m&m 

Preserve the Integrity of China, by Dr. 

Allen "... ... ... ... m&mat 

Editorial Essays, 1899, by Dr. Alien ... 

Russia and its People, by Dr. Allen ... 

Pray without ceasing, by Rev. W. A. 

Cornaby... . ... ... ... BfiRftA 

Comparative Religion, by Rev, D. 

McGilHvray ... .. 

Mafcommedanism,by Rev.D. McGillivrav 
The Cld Man’s Home, by Rev. D. 

McGillivray .. ••• 

Extension of Learning, by S. I). C. K. 

and C. E. A.. ... ... ... 

Creation and Redemption, by Bishop 

Cranston... ... ... 

Commerce, by Commissioner F. E. 

Taylor ... ... ... __ _ _ 

Assaying, by Dr. Stuhlman.., ... 

Collection of Useful Fables, by Rev. 

• G. R. Lcehr ... 

Dialogue about Religion, by Rev. G. 

R. Loehr... . nmmm 

The Celts (Conversion of the West 
Series), by Rev, W. G. Waishe ... 

Ancient History (10 Vols.) bv Rev. J. 

L. Rees. ... ... ., . 


No. OF 
Copies. 


REPRINTS. 

Rev. A. 
I* Rev. S. 


mm® 


Ancient Religions, by 
Williamson, LL.I). 

Life of Christ (3rd Yob 
Williamson LL.D. 

Map of the World, Large, by Rev, 

Timothy Richard ... ... ... ...;* 3 IMRAH 

Map of the World, Small, by Rev. 

Timothy Richard ... . 

Basis of Religion, by Rev. F. James ... mMMM 
Apology for Christianity from History 
of the War, by Dr. Allen . 


Total. 


36,200 

9,550 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

25,000 

1,000 

2,000 

20,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2.000 

25,000 

25,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,OQO 

2,000 

2,000 


t,ooo 

2, OCX) 

1,000 

10,000 

2,000 

2,000 


171,250 


No. OF 
Pages. 


2,606,400 

397,010 

1,828,000 

1,128,000 

506,000 

650,000 

226,000 

524,000 

10,000 

236,000 

36,000 

64,000 

60,000 

45.000 

50,000 

58,000 

180,coo 

120,000 

180,000 

3,496,000 


536,000 

268,000 

24,000 

40,000 

240,000 

120,000 


13,628.410 
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26.—Sales and Free Grants. 

Last year we recorded that our sales had fallen from 
$18,457.36 in 1898 to 
$9,113.25 in 1899. 

This year we have to record a further fall owing to the 
further violence of the Government against new ideas: 

only $6,251.90 in n months. 

But the Reactionists have touched bottom now. After 
peace is restored we look forward to far greater activity than 
ever, and we must get ready for the great developments which 
must come. 

We have made free grants to the value of 

$i,73779- 

27.—Publication of “Missionary Review” Stopped. 

As all the missionaries from the interior had to come to the 
coast, and as all the Christians were either killed or scattered, 
there was no means of getting the Missionary Review to the 
hands of those for whom it was intended. All who had watched 
it since Mr. Cornaby had taken charge of it were delighted 
beyond measure with it, and felt if was the thing for the enlight¬ 
ening and uplifting of the native Church. The discontinuance 
of its publication was therefore extremely painful to us. 1 hen 
again we thought, if our brother goes home for the change he 
needs during this winter time of the political life of China, when 
nothing can easily take root or be allowed to grow, and if ne 
comes back at the first signs of peace, which will be our spring¬ 
time again, then his varied and valuable gifts will once more 
be of great service to all the missionary societies. 

28.—Publication and Distribution of Other,Books Stopped. 

We had prepared special publications for distribution this 
year at the Triennial Examinations (held simultaneously in the 
capital of each province) in the autumn, and had sent off 27,500 
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for songe of the distant provinces like Yunnan and Shansi before 
the storm broke upon us; but, since then, as there are none in the 
interior to receive or distribute them, we have therefore stopped 
printing- new books, 

2 9 * r —I RANSLATIGN AND PREPARATION OF New BOOKS PROCEEDING, 

But as we expect peace will be arranged sooner or later, 
and as books on living topics will then be in greater demand 
than ever we are preparing as many manuscripts as we can, so 
that when peace is proclaimed we can put them at once in the 
hands of the printer. Some of those who are temporarily 
obliged to remain in Shanghai are helping us in the preparation 
of books. Miss Howe of the Methodist, Episcopal Mission has 
commenced the translation of Wylie's standard work on the 
Reformation. Dr. Macklin of the Christian Mission (America) 
is translating books on liberty, in addition to what is mentioned 
in section 3. 

30.—Bright Prospects Hoped for. 

\\ e must not forget that it is nbt the best or even the a verage 
side of Chinese character which has been exhibited this year, 
but the very worst side, and that the best people of China to-day 
mourn over what has been done with unspeakable shame and 
horror. We must not forget either that the best side of Chinese 
character nearly triumphed two years ago. There still remain 
in China the noblest: qualities longing to be set at liberty to work 
for the regeneration of the land and for the good of all the world. 
It now needs only firmness on the part of the Allies and Count 
von Waldersee to secure liberty for the Reformers. 
The best.pf these Reformers have pledged themselves and have 
got the sanction of the Emperor to obtain the best foreign ad¬ 
visers that can be found. With that, all the machinery for the 
progress of China in all departments will at once be set in motion, 
and it will not be long ere the world will ring once more with the 
glory of China instead of the shame that has been tolled forth in 
ail lands this year. 








Believing, as we do, in this and in the providence of <?o 4 
which overrules all things, even massacres and wars, for the 
promotion of the highest interests of mankind, we must take cour¬ 
age and continue our work of enlightenment with greater vigour 
than ever, as the dawn of. New China is at hand. We have 
already seen some bright rays of the coming day startling the 
sleeping empire. If our fathers before the Renaissance in 
Europe had faith to work on in the dark night, how much more 
ought we in China to have a strong faith now that the watchmen 
have repeatedly cried “ The day is breaking 1 ” 

But good books are indispensable to all progress, 

> 3 s Supplies for our Present Need.. 

We believe that no one can carefully read through this 
Report without feeling that the task attempted is stupendous in its 
magnitude, that it is not unsuccessfully attempted, and that the 
success or failure of all missionary efforts—aye! and even of 
political and commercial efforts—are bound up with the success 
or failure of our efforts to convince the mind of the leaders of 
China that Christianity has the promise of a hundred-fold in this 
world as well as eternal life in the next. 

But we are immensely hampered by the meagreness of our 
financial resources. True, we ha ve had four additional workers 
during the last two years, but the income towards expenses of 
writers, of publishing and distributing has not kept pace with that, 
and so we have now MSS. in hand ready but we have not the 
funds for publication. We have also this year lost over $7,000 
worth of books burn&Jby the Boxers at our book Depots. 

The friends in Edinburgh and Glasgow have done well 
from the beginning. The time surely has come when each of 
the Missionary Societies will contribute its share towards this 
work instead of leaving the whole burden on a few, as at 








present. May not the 20th ^century in China be inaugu¬ 
rated by placing Christian literature on a footing of equality 
with meoical, educational, and evangelistic work, seeing that its 
beneficial effects are not behind those of any of these branches ? 
vVe have hundreds of schools and hundreds of hospitals in China 
set apart specially, but so far there is not a single building given 
by any one for the sole purpose of producing Christian literature. 
We think that by a comparatively trifling effort towards co¬ 
operation by the various Societies our need may be easily sup¬ 
plied. For example Let great Societies in Europe and America 

(1) Each set apart one man at least who has literary tastes 
and ability to co-operate in this work of preparing the best 
literature for the Chinese; 

(2) Each grant at least the sum of £100 (—<$500 Gold) 
annually towards the expense of publishing and distributing 
this literature throughout all the provinces; and 

(3) Each make a grant of £500 once for all for the purpose of 
putting up a central building in Shanghai where the great 
work ot providing suitable Christian literature for a fourth 
of the human race shall be carried on. Our present 
premises are very inadequate—small, poor and dark. 
Three excellent private libraries of English books have 
been put at ©ur disposal but we have no room to place 
them in our present building, for unfortunately land is as 
expensive here as in London or New York, Our effort to 
get one man to provide us with a proper building has 
not yet beem successful. The Secretaries of the Missionary 
Societies in London in 1897 considered our requests (1) 
and (2) very moderate and some at once recommended 
their respective Societies to make the grant rather than 
have a new Society started. But the first two necessitate a 
proper building. Help in this way will be a help to all mis- 
sion work. 




















CHANG CHIH TUNG 


Viceroy of Wuchang, near Hankow, who, along with Liu Kun Yi, 
Viceroy of Nanking, made a compact with the Consuls General in 
Shanghai to keep peace along the Yangtsze Valley and Central China, 
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32,—'The Death of Dr. Muir-head and Mr. James. 

In the death of Dr. Muirhead and of Mr. James we have to 
mourn the death of- two ardent friends of our work. Dr* Muirhead 
passed away to his reward on high at a ripe old age, leaving a 
great gap not easily Oiled. Mr. James passed away in the 
strength of middle age under very-pathetic circumstances at the' 
siege of Peking, He, with Dr; Morrison, correspondent, of The 
Times , had just secured- safe protection for some thousands of 
native Christians. The evening- of the same day he was shot by 
the Boxers after his work was done. (See Resolutions, Appendix 
3 and 4.) 

The loss of Dr. Faber ast year, and Dr, Muirhead and Mr* 
James this year, when so few help in literary work, is a very loud 
call for fresh recruits in the literary Sine. 

320.—Fresh Support, 

We are glad that Mr.- and Mrs. Archibald Little, who 
usually live in the province of Szechuen, are with us in Shanghai 
row. They rendered a very great service to cur Society when 
at home two years ago advocating our cause and raising 
considerable sums of mone}% which were duly acknowledged in 
the Home Report of our Society at the time. Til! an enlightened 
government is established in China and copyright is granted 
which will prevent the frequent pirating of our books we must 
largely depend on support from home. 
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IN ACCOUNT CURRIf WITH THE TREASURER. 


Cr. 


I.—OFFICE EXPENSES 

Writers for the Work ... ... ... . 

Stationery ... ... ... ... .* 

8.—AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS 
Printing and Publishing Review of the Tunes 
Printing and Publishing Books 

Books bought for re-sale ... . ... 

Freight,. Duty, Boxes (Exclusive of those m connection with the 
Magazines) 

Newspapers and Advertising... 

Printing and Publishing Report for 1899 .... 

LADIES’ BRANCH PUBLICATION'S 
Printing and Publishing Missionary Reviem ... ... 

Writers for the’ Work: Hanyang .... ... ... f *33-86 

Do. Shanghai ... .... 1 , 341 * 35 

Printing and Publishing Books ... 

Illustrations from St. Louis, U.S.A.... 

Electros purchased ... ... .. . 

Furniture for Depot.,. ... ... ... ... ..* 

Salaries for Chinese Assistants in Bepdt... 

Salary of Manager ... 

Rent and Taxes ... ... . ••• 

Postage ... ... ... . 

Water, Light, and Fuel .. ..* 

Fire Insurance Premium on Stock... ... ... ... . 

Subscription: to Shanghai Library ... . 

Loss on Exchange ... ... ... ... . . 

Sundries 

Expenses of Secretary*? Visit to New York Conference 
Cash in Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, on Treasurer’s Account 
Do. on Depot Account 

Cash in hand at Depot for Current Expenses ... *.. 

Balance owing by American Presbyterian. Mission Press 
Debentures held .. ■*•••■ 


Mexican \ 


ft ,371 *35 
156.18 


f3,07943 
5,601.26 


$34 s *39 

184.07 


$L 553 


8,659 

5 , 75 o 


5 l 6 

PS 


1686.30 


I, 475 . 2 M 

2,656.89 
221.60 


75 - 8 ° 

•25.75 


TSj.-jo. I 
825.00 f 
839.O4. I 
3 22 -?? 

78.63 I 
226.39- ! 
16 co | 
44.60 ! 
66.09 ? 


$2 V i93- 2 ° 
Lit 3*27 


5 Vx> 


3 , 4 ? 

59 

2 

6, o 


37,17 


By Balance from last account:, Cash in Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 

at credit of Treasurer. 

%t Do. Doi Do. Do.. Depot 

„ Cash in hand-at Depot 

it SUBSCRIPTIONS, as per list 
t t Sales of Books s at Mission Press 
* Do. at Depot 
Do. elsewhere 

Free grants; of Books .... ... ... ... 1,738.79 

„ Sales of Review of tkeTmes 
„ Do. Missionary Review 
„ Do. "War Book 

Of which S.D.C.K. books alone were $6,251.90. 

r , INTEREST i—On Debentures TIs...300 . . 

From Hongkong and Shanghai Bank . 

Do. Do, 

„ Hs. 5,000 in the Shanghai #did Hbngkew Wharf per 6 cent Loan... 
„ Cash paid to Depot by Treasurer ... . 


Mexican \ 


$6,466.20 

10,293.31 


12,402,27 


523.37 

6,9*1.19 

440.^3 


3.7,036.47 


Shanghai, 30th September, 1900. 


4 * 0 . E. 


Audited and found correct, 

JOHN H OSBORNE. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 

'Treasurer. 
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4,964.62 


735-57 

950.26 

990.86 

1,80943 

.29.54 

9*84 

* 9-35 

98.55 
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10,293.31 
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Dr. 


Society for tbe Difluaioit of Christian anb 

STOCK AC 


To Books and other Property destroyed in Depots in the Interior 
Balance ot-Dead Stock, as per Contra 


'$•' 7,944,65. 
45,092.24 


Mexican $... 53,036.89 


Shanghai, 30th Sef 



















literal tftnowleDge among tbe Cbineae. 


HJNT. 

Cr , 

OOKS at Mission Press .. fc . 

P 0 at Despot iiuShangbai ... ... 

ther Books and Sundries ... 

00k Debts ... £tl . ... t k ’** “* *“ 

ooks and other Property at Depots in the Interior 
:ereos in Stock 

lectros and English Books... " 

URNITt]RE at the Shanghai Depot ... ... *** 

1^274.16 
22; 541.67 
1*869.00 
4326.83 

7,94435 

2,558.92 

5,569,20. 

1452.43 

Mexican 

53,036.30 


J. E. CARDWELL, 

Manager, 


ibcr, 1900. 





























APPENDIX. 


i .—Local Examination Scheme for the Chinese Empire. 


General Regulations,, 


1. —The Examinations will be held on or about the 20th day of 

the 8th moon. The Examination will be In writing’. 

2. —The Examinations will be held in Shanghai, Nanking, Foo¬ 

chow, Tientsin, Hankow, and any city where a competent 
Secretary can be - secured. 

3. —Candidates wishing to be examined must make application at 

least a month before the Examination, and the application 
must contain the name, age, occupation, and address of the 
Candidate; accompanying the application, a Fee of $1 must 
be forwarded If for any reason the Examination Is not 
held, the money sent in fees will be returned. 

2.—A Local Committee, with a Local Secretary, will he formed 
at each centre where an Examination is to he held. All 
applications should be sent to the Secretary of the Local 
Committee. 

5.—No Fees are returned in cases where*a student fails to appear 
for the Examination. 
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6. Examinations are held for three Grades—Junior, Inter¬ 
mediate, and Senior. The Examination will be held either 
in Chinese or English, separate schedule having- been drawn 
up for each. In making- application the Candidates must 
express what Examination he desires to take. 

y. Students obtaining- a general average of 60% will be entitle d 
to a Certificate, provided that they do not fall below 40% in 
any subject upon which they are examined. 

8.—The five Applicants passing the best Examination of all 
those examined at the different centres will be granted 
scholarships at one of the following institutions :— 


9. —Candidates applying for the Intermediate Grade must have 

previously obtained a Certificate for passing the Junior 
Grade successfully; Candidates for the Senior Grade must 
have previously obtained a Certificate for passing the Inter¬ 
mediate successfully. 

10. —Candidates passing the Senior Grade successfully shall be 

entitled to a Diploma stating - that they have entirely com¬ 
pleted the course laid down in this scheme. 

u.—All Candidates must faithfully abide by the Rules for the 
conduct of the Examination. In case of any irregularity the 
Certificate will not be granted. 

12.—-All Examination papers are to be printed in Shanghai and 
sent to. the Local Secretaries in sealed envelopes, which are 
not to be opened until the time of the Examination, when 
they will be opened by a properly appointed person, who 
will be present until the Examination is over, and then at 
once sea! all the Candidates’ papers and send them in a re¬ 
gistered packet to the Secretary of the Central Committee, 
.stating the time when the Examination was held, when the 
papers were opened, when sealed, and when returned. 
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SCHEDULE FOR EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH . 



Mathematics. 

Natural Sciences. 

HISTORY ANL 
Political Economy. 

English Lanuuauk 

AXD X^YERAYURSL 

m : 

•« 

m 

« 

a 

S i 

: >*3 

ArithmetiB (including 
English, American, 
and Chinese Currency 
and Exchange). 

Geography (Political 
and Descriptive). 
ElementaryBhyfeioal 
Geography. 

History of Greece 
and Borne. 

| 

Wife Header. 

Grammar. 

Dictation. 

Composition. 
Translation of English 
into Chinese, and 
Chinese into English. 

1 

© 

« 

5 

'« 

* 

£ 

33 : 

Elementary Algebra 
(through Quadratic 
Equations.) 

Plane 'Geometry or 
Euclid (first four and 
siafth books). 

■ Chemistry. 

Physics. 

Mediaeval and Mo¬ 
dern History. 
Political Economy. 

1 

Standard Work in 
English Literature. 
Grammar. 

Dictation. 

Composition. 
Translation of English 
into Chinese, and 
Chines© into English. 

m . 

Plane Trigonometry 
(up to De Moivre’-e 

Geology. 

Astronomy. 

History of Modern 
j Europe (especially 

Standard Work in 
English Literature. 

:P. 

« 

© 

© 

- s 
« 
m 

Theorem in English 
Text-books). 

I " 

! 

1 of the XIXth 
Century). 

Grammar. 

Syntax and Prosody. 
Dictation. 

Composition, 
Translation 4 ©! English 
into Chinese, and 
Chinese into E nghsh. 


Schedule for Examination in Chinese. 


- 

Mathematics. 

Natural Sciences. 

History. 

Other SnB/acTs. 

« 

o 

< 

« 

© . 

3 : 

k 

p 

>■5 

Arithmetic. 

Geography (Political 
and Descriptive). 
Elementary Physical 
Geography. 

Science Primer. 

History of Greece. 

and Rome. 

Clodd’s Childhood of 
j the World. 

■ 

! 

Herbert Spencer’s 
Essay on Education. 

fa 

Elementary Algebra 

Chemistry. 

j History of Europe. 

i Political Economy. 

ft 

■< 

X 

0 

w 

•5 

1 

a 

P 5 

tsi 

* 

(through Quadratic 
Equations.) 

Plane Geometry or 
Euclid (first four 
and sixth books). 

Physics, 

History of England. 

] History of the United 
| States. 

1 

Catechism on the Re¬ 
ligions of the WoVld. 


Plane Trigonometry 

Geology. 

H istory of the XIXth 

'.International Law. 

1 

« 

0 

§ 

I 

(including Solution 
of Triangles). 

Astronomy. 

Century, J 

- ' i 

. 1 

f Ancient Religions, 
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Text* Books. 

For use of Student*; desiring to take the Examination m 
English, the following Text-books are recommended — 

Arithmetic., —Milne’s Standard Arithmetic (American Book Co.). 
Lock's Arithmetic for Schools (Macmillan). Loney’s 
Arithmetic for Schools (Macmillan), j. Hamblin Smith’s. 
Arithmetic for Schools (Longmans). 

Algebra :—-Hall and Knight's Elementary Algebra (Macmillan). 
Todhunter’s Algebra for Beginners, by S. L. Looey, M.A., 
(Macmillan). Wentworth’s School Algebra (Ginn & Co,), 

Euclid and Geometry. —Hall & Stevens. A Text-book of Euclid’s 
Elements (Macmillan). Todhunter’s Elements of Euclid 
(Macmillan). Peck’s Manual of Geometry (American Rook 
Co.). Wentworth’s New Plane Geometry (Ginn & Co.). 
Elements of Geometry, by J, Hamblin Smith (Longmans). 

Trigonometry—Elementary Trigonometry, by j. Hamblin Smith 
(Longmans). Hall & Knight’s Elementary Trigonometry 
(Macmillan). Wentworth’s New Plane Trigonometry (Ginn 
& Co.). 

Geography.-— Barnes’ Complete Geography (American Rook Co.). 
Appleton’s Standard Higher Geography (American Book 
Co.). Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography (American 
Book Co.). A Class-book of Geography by C. B. Clarke 
(Macmillan). ” 

Physical Geography Appleton’s Physical Geography; Monteith’s 
Physical Ureography (American Book Co.). Elementary 
Lessons in Physical Geography, by Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S. 
(Macmillan). 

Chemistry Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry (Longmans). 

Pvoscoe and Lunt’s Inorganic Chemistry (Macmillan). 

Remsen’s Inorganic Chemistry (Macmillan). 

Elements of Chemistry—Shepard (D.C. Heath & Co.). 
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i y hysns. - — f'lctit, Light, and Sound—*).L£ Jones (Macinillau). 
Physics for Indian Schools—jeon Clark (Longmans). 

Physics—Steele (American Book Co.). 

• Elements'of Physics— Carhart and Chute (Allyn and Bacon). 

Geology-- Compend of Geology—Le Conte (American Book Co.), 
Class-book of Geology—Geikie (Macmillan),. 

Astronomy,— Elementary Lessons in Astronomy—-Lockyer 

("Macmillan). 

y> ?? y* ** 

(American Edition—American Book Co.). 

History.— Greece and Rome (Macmillan’s History Primers): 

Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History (American Book 

Co.). 

Barnes’ General History of the World (American Book w>.). 
General Sketch of History— Edward A. Freeman (Macmillan 
& Co.). 

Nineteenth Century—Mackenzie (Thomas Nelson k Sons). 
Political Economy.— Political Economy for Beginners—Mrs. 
Fawcett (Macmillan k Co.). 

Primer of Political Economy—Jevon’s (Macmillan & Go.). 

Readers. —New Orient Readers (Macmillan & Co.). 

Series of English Grammars—Nesfield (Macmillan & Co.). 
Manual of Grammar—Indian Series (Kelly & Walsh). 
Note.— The Standard Works of English Literature for Examin¬ 
ation in the Intermediate and Senior Grades will be specified 
yearly. 

For use of Students desiring to take the Examination in 
Chinese, the following Books are recommended : 

Arithmetic —Mateer’s. 2 vols, Ip J§t SC Ip 
Algebra .—H a ^ ^ 

Plane Geometry-- Mateer. 
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Euclid -Fryer. H $>j jg ^ 

Trigonometry —Parker. /\i|l 
Geography (Political)—Chapin. If- 

Geography (Physical)—Pott, S 

Hygiene —Kerr. 

Science Primer—Fryer or Pott. 

Chemmry^Ferguson. ihmmm 
Physics —Parker. $§• H' ¥ 

Geology —Owen. §1 Ip If- 

Astronomy —Haves. ^ 

History (Greece and Rome)—Edkins. ^ § 

Clodd’s Childhood of the World— Richard, fi 'ffe fC 
.Wf/ory of Europe —Edkins. ®t $N $ § 

History of England —Muirhead. ~}\ 9? B Hah 
History of the U.S. —Bridgeman. . $j| % jg? J|. 

Mackenzie's Nineteenth Century— Richard. $ §T & 3 ? £3 
Herbert Spencer on Education—Yen. |ft |f H 

Political Economy— Martin. H’ B H? 

Catechism on the Religions of the World— Richard. nmmm® 
International Law — Bluntschli. 

Ancient Religions —Williamson. ^ !§| |§| 

2.—Manifesto of the China Independence Association. 

, OBJECTS OF THK ASSOCIATION. 

I _To maintain the independence uf China. 

2,—-To restore.the Emperor, H.M. Kuang Hsu* to power. 

3 _Tq admit as member any person anxious to preserve the 

• independence and integrity of China. 

4 _Tc establish a firm union amongst the members, who must 

render mutual help to each other. 

r —To treat with courtesy and humanity all harmless and good 
people who are not members of the Association. 
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itUf-ES FOR ACTION. 

i .—The life and property of harmless people shall not be injured. 

2. —The life and property of foreigners shall be protected from 

disturbance and harm. 

3. —Churches shall be protected from being- burnt, and native 

Christians from being- disturbed or injured. 

4. —All foreign concessions at the treaty ports shall be protected 

from disturbance or L jury. 

5. ~—Lawlessness of all kinds, such as robbery, adultery, drunken¬ 

ness, etc., shall be prohibited. 

6. —Poisonous weapons and cruel treatment toward enemies 

shall be prohibited. 

7. —Captives shall be dealt with according to the belligerent 

laws of civilised nations, and shall by no means be murdered 
,in a barbarous manner. 

8. ~—All tyrannical laws of the country shall be abolished iaorder 

to establish a civilised government. 

By order of the Head of the Hankow Branch of the 
China Independence Association. 

—A\~C. Daily News, August 27th. 


3.—Resolution in Regard to the Death of Dr. M.uirhead. 

Resolved:—That we feel greatly grieved at the loss we 
sustain by the death of our much esteemed friend and colleague, 
the Rev. William Muirhead, D.D. 

He worked enthusiastically in Shanghai in connection with 
the London Mission ever since his arrival in China in 1847. 

His motto was “ Preach ! Preach! Preach 1 ” Hence he 
was incessantly preaching to the Chinese in the city or 
itinerating in the country; he also preached to the Europeans 
whenever there was an opportunity, and all this he prosecuted 
with tireless energy. 
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While this was his chief work he was.a man of unusually 
wide sympathy with every kind of good work. He was 
Secretary of the Bible Society in the early days when Mr. Wylie 
came out to superintend the printing of a million Testaments for 
the Chinese. The Chinese Hospital started by Dr. Lockhart 
originally belonged to the London Mission, but Dr. Muir head 
was on the Hospital Committee so long as he lived. In the 
great famines of China he was always ready to help. He was 
Secretary of Committee in two famines, which together raised 
half a million taels for distribution. He had frequently urged the 
Municipal Council to give help to start schools among the 
Chinese in the Shanghai Settlement and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the establishment of the Chinese School agreed to this 
year. He was treasurer of the School and Text Book Committee 
formed in 1877 for the use of all missionaries throughout the 
empire. He had published a book on Geography and another 
on the History of England in his early days. These influenced 
Young japan in her days of awakening. Later on these books 
were reprinted by the Chinese, as Young China was also 
beginning to awake. . He was very catholic in his views, co¬ 
operating heartily with all Denominations—Churchmen and Non¬ 
conformists—and longing for greater union among all for the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Cod throughout the world. At 
the Jubilee of Shanghai in 1893 Dr. Muirhead was chosen 
to be the orator on the occasion. The Municipal Council 
hung his portrait on the walls of their Hall amongst such 
worthies as Sir Harry Parkes and others, in recognition of his 
many services to Shanghai. But bur Society specially recalls 
the fact that Dr. Muirhead was one of the strongest supporters 
we have had from the beginning. When Dr. Williamson died 
Dr. Muirhead acted as Secretary pro tern., and ever since 
Mr. Richard became Secretary in 189! , Dr, Muirhead was one 
of the most faithful attendants at our Committee meetings, and 
no one supported our work more heartily than he till his end. 










LONDON MISSION, SHANGHAI 
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Resolved:—That under these circumstances we tender to 
his bereaved widow' and to his colleagues of the London Mission 
our heart-felt sympathy at their great loss. Our consolation is 
* that his example has been an inspiration to many now at work, 
therefore though dead he yet speaks. 


4.—Resolution in Regard to the Death of. Mr. James. 

The Rev. Francis Hoberty James came out to China as a 
missionary of the China Inland Mission about 1875, and greatly 
aided in the Famine Relief in Shansi in 1878-9. About 1881 he 
joineu the English Baptist Mission and worked in Shantung, 
looking after the 60 or 70 .churches -which had then been 
formed under the able management of Rev, A,. G. Jones. 
Later, while superintending persecution cases he had much 
experience with the Chinese officials whom he well knew how to 
handle, and did considerable literary work. About 1894 he 
changed his Theological views and became a Theist. Such w r as 
his conscientiousness that he at once resigned, at considerable 
pecuniary loss. About 1895 he was one year a Lowell 
Lecturer, in Boston, IIS.A, About 1897 he returned to China 
as translator in the Shanghai Arsenal. In 1898 he accepted 
a post as one of the Professors in the Imperial University 
established during the boom of the Reform movement, just 
before the covp d'etat. He was in Peking when the Boxer troubles 
arose in June of 1900, and when the foreign Ministers could not 
offer protection to some 3,000 native Christians, who were in 
danger of being massacred any moment, he, with Dr. Morrison 
(Times Correspondent) secured refuge for them in Prince Su’s 
palace— just opposite the British Legation—across a dry creak. 
The German Minister was killed by the Government troops 
on the morning of June 20th, This made all foreigners hasten 
to the British Legation for safety, and Mr. James had just 
seen the natives safely inside the walls of Prince Su’s palace 
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when, before turning into the Legation he went up to a bridge 
close by and was shot there on the afternoon of ^the same day, 
June 20th. It was a noble ending* to a noble life. He is greatly 
missed by a large number of friends who highly honoured 
him for his chanty of spirit and love of truth and life of 
benevolence. 


$. —Testoiosies to the Value of our Work. 

Besides testimonies from the British Consul-General, George 
Jamieson, C.M.G., Bishop Ninde, and Dr. Baldwin of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, Messrs. MacGowan and Sadier of the London 
Mission, and others from almost every Missi >n published in 
former Reports, we call attention to the following which have 
appeared this year. Speaking of our Society in his address 
at (he Annual Meeting of the China Inland Mission, Mr. 
Stanley Smith; in the Chinas Missions for August, says:— 
That Society has done'a great deal of good amongst the literati 
of China in disseminating books, some of them scientific, but 
some very largely saturated with Christian truth. And there 
are very many officials in China who have got to know of 
Christ, and some who have been ultimately led to believe in 
Christ, through the work of this Society. It had an immense 
influence in bringing about this Reform movement which we 
meet in the mind of young China, the progressive China, tbe 
China that longs for reform and that sees the abuses which have 
crippled the country and which I believe is almost universally 
distinctly in favour of Christianity. 

Professor J. T, Headland Ot the Methodist Peking 
University, in the September Recorder , writes ;—- 

“ In addition to the work of individuals connected with 
Schools and Arsenals were many Tract Societies which published 
a healthy kind of religious literature, and a Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and G-.neral Knowledge which publishes 
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transit..ions or digests of not only the most noted books on 
Religion but also such books as Mackenzie’s ‘Nineteenth Century 
« Bellamy’s Looking Backward.’ These, with all kinds of scien¬ 
tific books on astronomy, physiology, chemistry, physics, geo¬ 
graphy, and other subjects of a like nature, were distributed among 
the students at the annual or triennial examination, and were sold 
at Chinese shops, not only at the open ports but in many of the 
large cities in every province of the Empire. ’ 

A Correspondent of the N.-C. Daily News from Chao* 
tung-fil in "Yunnan, though so far away from Shanghai, 
writes: ‘‘ Some of the leading men of the city were anxious that 
Dr. Allen’s Review of the Times (published by our Society) 
might still be sent on to them. They are anxious to learn the 
truth of affairs and have learnt to highly value the paper in 
question.”— N.-C. Daily News, October 23. 

But these testimonies are scarcely necessary any more, 
as the work of the Society is already widely known. 

t,_ New Official Status of Roman Catholic Missionaries. 


A MEMORIAL AND AN IMPERIAL RESCRIPT. PUBLISHED ON THE 
I 5TH OF MARCH-. 1809. 


Churches of the Catholic religion (the propagation of which 
has been long since authorised bv the Imperial Government) 
having been built, at this time in all the provinces of China, we 
long to see the Christians and the people live in peace, and, in 
order to make their protection more easy, it has been agreed that 
local authorities shall exchange visits with missionaries under 
the conditions indicated in the following articles : 


j_in the different degrees of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Bishops being in rank and dignity the equals of Viceroys and 
Governors, iris a. reed to authorise t. them to1 demand to see 
Viceroys and Governors. In.the case of a Bishop being called 
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home on business, or of his death, the Priest charged to replace 
the Bishop will be authorised to demand to see the Viceroy and 
Governor. Vicars-General and ^rchdeacons will be authorised 
to demand to see Provincial Treasurers arid Judges, and Taotais. 
Other Priests will be * authorised to demand to see prefects of 
the 1st and 2nd class, independent prefects, sub-prefects, and 
other functionaries. Viceroys, Governors, Provincial Treasurers 
and Judges, Taotais, prefects of the ist and 2nd class, independent 
prefects, sub-prefects, and other functionaries will naturally 
respond, according to their rank, with the same courtesies, 

2. —Bishops will draw up a list of Priests whom they will 
charge specially with the treatment of business and with relations 
with the authorities, indicating their names and the locality of 
their missions. They will send this list to the Viceroy or Governor, 
who will order their subordinates to receive them conformably 
to this regulation. (The Priests who shall ask to see the local 
authorities, or who shall be specially designated to treat of 
business should be Europeans. However, where a European 
Priest is not sufficiently acquainted with the Chinese language 
he may for the occasion invite a Chinese Priest to accompany 
him and lend him assistance as interpreter.) 

3. —It is unnecessary for Bishops who reside outside the cities 
to go from a distance to the provincial capital to ask to be 
received by the Viceroy or Governor, when they have no 
business with him. When a new Viceroy or Governor arrives 
at his post, or when a Bishop is appointed pr arrives for the first 
time, or again on the occasion of felicitations for the New Year 
and the principal feasts, Bishops will be authorised to write 
private letters to Viceroys and Governors and send them their 
cards. Viceroys and Governors will respond with similar 
courtesies. Other Priests who may be shifted or arrive for the 
first time, may, according to their rank, ask to see Provincial 
Treasurers and Judges, Taotais, prefects of the ist and 2nd class. 
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independent prefects, sub-prefects, and other functionaries, when 
they are provided with a letter from their Bishop. 

4. When a mission affair, grave or imporlant, shall come 
up unexpectedly in any province, the Bishop and the missionaries 
of the place should ask for the intervention of the Minister or 
Consuls of the Power to which the Pope has confided the protec¬ 
tion of religion. These last will regulate and finish the matter 
either with the Fsungli \amen or the local authorities. In order 
to avoid protracted proceedings, the Rishop and the missionaries 
have equal right to address themselves at once to the local 
authorities, with whom they may negotiate the matter and finish it. 
Whenever a Bishop or a missionary shall come to see a 
Mandarin on business, the latter is bounpj not 10 delay the 
negotiation, to be conciliatory, and to arrive at a solution. 

5. —1 he local authorities shall give timely warning to the 
people of the place and exhort them earnestly to live on good 
terms with the Christians; they must not cherish hatred and 
cause trouble. Bishops and Priests shall in the same way exhort 
the Christians to devote themselves to well doing, so as to 
maintain the good name of the Catholic religion, and act so that 
the people will be contented and grateful Wherever a suit 
takes place between the people and the Christians, the local 
authorities shall hear and decide it equitably ; the missionaries 
must not rnix themselves up in it and shoW partiality in giving 
their protection; so that the people and the Christians may live 
in peace. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


rjUIE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Society for the .Diffusion of 
1 Christian and General Knowledge among the Chinese was held on 
Thursday, December 6th, at 5 p.m., in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and was numerously attended, Mr, Byron Brenan, H.B.M.k*. 

Consul-General, took the Chair, and was immediately supported by Mr. C. 
Thorne and Rev. Timothy Richard. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by Dr. Mateer. 

Grave Responsibility unless Protection is secured for 
our Followers. 

The Chairman said: I have now to move the first Resolution which is 
that the Report and Accounts be adopted. This is the second time that I 
have had the honour of presiding at the annual meeting of this Society, 
a meeting where we are given the opportunity of reviewing the work 
oi the Society during the previous twelve months. I am sorry that 
on this occasion, as on the last, when the well-wishers of the Society 
have assembled here to cast a backward glance at the progress that 
has been made, and to take a comprehensive view of the good work 
accomplished, the main feature of the picture that presents itself 
to our mind is a black cloud that almost obliterates from the view 
every particle of bright colouring. The contemplation of such a picture 
can but cause a feeling of pain, and I might almost say of remorse, to 
all who have given the Society a helping hand. The idea of a feeling 
of remorse is born of the reflection that it is indirectly due to the 
efforts of this Society, and of kindred societies, that within the last year a 
number of innocent Chinese have been brutally done to death by their own 
country mem 1 hope I am not misunderstood. What I wish to suggest 
is that the majority of the innocent natives who have been cruelly 
murdered are men, women, and children whose offence was that they 
accepted the teaching and imbibed the knowledge offered them by the 
philanthropic societies of Christian nations. Many of those whom I am now 
addressing I am sure feel with me that something like a self-consciousness 
of guilt must trouble the mind of every person who has even indirectly had 
a share in the work of this and similar societies in Chinii, Probably the 
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last flying thought of many of the victims of this recent outburst of 
Chinese official savagery was that, through the well meant efforts of bene, 
volent foreigners, they had been brought to the cruel death staring thorn in 
the faco; and that these same benevolent foreigners, and those who sent 
thorn forth, .could not move a finger to save them from their fate. It is 
this reflection, that many men have been tortured for their willingness to 
.listen to our teaching, and that their-last fading thoughts as death merci- 
fully came to replace life was that they were being deserted—it is this 
sad reflection that must cause an uncomfortable feeling in many jof ns. 
This Society, as its full name implies, works in two different—or I should 
say two distinct—directions. Thorp is the spiritual side, which is chiefly 
concerned in trying to convert men to Christianity; and there is the 
mvtenai side, which seeks to import such knowledge to the Chinese as will 
improve their condition in this troubled world. Of the former division I 
do not wish to speak now ; the balance of profit and loss,‘if I may use the 
expression, in spiritual matters, is! not, I conceive, what we have chiefly 
met to-day to discuss. I take it that at this annual meeting we come to 
take a business-like survey of the Society’s work, and to consider whether 
its efforts are being exercised to the best advantage. Recent events 
suggest that such societies as this should carefully consider whither their 
well-meant efforts are leading them-whether the risks run, the dangers 
encountered, arrl the misfortunes met with, are more than outweighed by 
?,he gams achieved. All of us deplore what has occurred, and would grieve 
to see a repetition in a few years of the events that .have shocked the 
civilised world. Common humanity tells us that we must be careful not 
to lead the Chinese in a certain course and then in the end abandon them to 
thoir fato. When I say “ we ” I do not mean the “ wo” in this room, or the 
“we” in China. I mean a very comprehensive “ we.” I mean Christendom 
and civilisation as represented by the peoples and governments of Treaty 
Powers. This Society, and others akin to it, may derive a useful lesson 
from the experience of the past. We are in a batter position than a few 
years ago to make a forecast of the action of foreign Powers in certain given 
circumstances. The lesson which will probably be brought home to°us is 
that it is difficult enough to vindicate the rights and ensure the safety of 
our own kith and kin, or to obtain adequate reparation when these have 
been sacrificed through the culpable negligence or wilful complicity of 
Chinese officials. When we have done all that wo have to do for those of 
of our own household there is not much surplus energy or enthusiasm "or 
chivalry to spend on our neighbours. In the intricate game being played 
on the’international chess-board a small pieoe has.often to be sacrificed lest 
a more valuable piece: be taken pin order to save a ship in a storm ear ;e h..a 







to be jettisoned* You probably apprehend my moaning; it is that we should 
beextremely cautious about inviting others to put tlieir cargo in our ship- 
much less their lives—if when the storm bursts they are to be the first to 
be thrown overboard in the general interest. It does not require very 
careful observation to see that the tendency is more and more to abstain 
from interfering between the subject, however good, and the ruler, however 
bad. The best type of Chinese, those who honourably have the Welfare or 
their country at heart, and thereby incur the vengeance of the corrupt 
privileged class, have in a great measure to be left to the tender mercies of 
those who for the time wield the power. The sad consequences of failing to 
appreciate this truth are deserving of consideration ; and the burden of my 
remarks is to invite your attention to this fact. I fear you will think that 
my opening address has been pitched in a rather mournful key, and that 
the noble efforts of the Society in which I hold such an honourable position 
have not received a very enthusiastic acknowledgment on my part. I am 
only one of several speakers who will address you this afternoon, and X look 
to some of them to speak in more hopeful tones. (Applause.) I move the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts. 

Conversion of the Mind Indispensable, 

The Rev. F. L. IJawks-Pott, D.D., President of St. John’s College, said it 
gave him very great pleasure to second the resolution. In doing so he 
would like to refer to the article to which their attention had recently 
been called. It was by Sir Robert Hart, in which ho pointed out what he 
considered to be the future of China—not a very cheerful prophecy, but 
though they might not agree with his surmises anything from his pen 
should receive careful consideration. Sir Robert said that the anti-foreign 
spirit in China was not going to disappear, and that, however much China 
might be humiliated at the present time, however much was achieved 
against China by force of arms, that anti-foreign spirit was on the increase 
and “ China for the Chinese ” w'as becoming more and move the watch¬ 
word of the country. Sir Robert looked to the time when they would see 
another great cataclysm, for the anti-foreign spirit was merely slumbering 
and would break forth after a while move violently than over. Sir 
Robert said there was only one possible way by which the catastrophe 
could be averted, and that was by the work of Christian missions 
increasing very much more rapidly, and meeting with very much more 
success. That was his (the speaker’s) text for the evening-tliat Aha 
efforts of this and kindred societies were certainly on the right lines 
in trying to bring about' reform in the only way it could be brought 
about. It was perfectly useless to attack external institutions, to go 
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abroad in a spirit of ioonoclasm and try to break down all that was foreign 
Anyone who wished to he a successful reformer must try and reform inter¬ 
nal principles. In the west they bad multitudes of instances to bear out 
what be said, notably the crusade against intemperance, where it was 
attempted to meet the evil by laws, instead of by making the people them¬ 
selves desire that corruption should cease. Dr. Hawks Pott instanced the 
T&iping Rebellion, directed against idolatry, which resulted in the whole¬ 
sale demolition of temples, idols, toyens and villages, but by no means 
touched the root of the evil. Reform could not be brought about by 
striving against external institutions ;}to go to /the source of the evil: one 
must chan ge the ideas of a people, must bring about a sort of mental 
and moral conversion. This Society proceeded on those lines. It aimed to 
impart new ideas, to give new conceptions of life and its relations to 
the Supreme Being, and so, little by little silently this leaven worked, 
and little by little people came to sea things in. a new light, and thus 
the principle of reform worked in the country. They might try to 
suppress it and succeed for a time. Just now, for instance, the out- 
look was gloomy. But no force could really suppress the power 
of those new ideas. They" would go on gathering strength, and in the 
end would assert themselves and gain’ the victory. So he would £av 
that Sir Robert Hart had put before them a most important fruth—they 
must aim at the imparting of new and true principles to replace evil ones, 
and they nusfc not aim so much at institutions. The ideas of this Society 
were, perhaps, spoken of as Utopian, in the sense that they could never bo 
realised, as the projects of visionaries. But when Sir Thomas Hore wrote 
u Utopia” the ideas of that book Seemed to the readers of that time far be- 
yond wbat could ever be realised. Although many of the points of his 
picture had never been realised, yet they knew that much that was then 
Utopian had now become reality. So in China what seemed Utopian, a 
hopeless task, so stupendous that they w*ere staggered in thinking of it, 
would in'time, by the power of the new ideas and the new principles, be 
realised. At a time like the present, instead of making* a gloomy forecast 
of the future, they should thankfully remember what the Society had 
already accomplished. He could not help thinking that they had reason 
to feel more thankful than ever before. It seemed that the power of the 
no&r ideas was making itself felt, ahd when this was so the Powers of 
Darkness and the Powers of Ijkror gathered themselves together for a 
struggle. The cataclysm they had witnessed simply meant this, $nd they 
must look forward to the future with hope. One great motto he would 
leave with them, which had been the inspiration of many men—“ J\[a>r>ni 
jst veHta,s } et prevqlehU” Truth is great and must prevail. (Applause.) 
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The Society should feel Greatly Encouraged, 

Mr. K, W. Little, - editor of the jY.-C. Daily News, said he had been 
asked to support the resolution and the opening speech of the Chairman, 
but he did not think that speech was one which any of them could support. 
Why should any of them take such a gloomy view P The Society had been 
going along on a hood tide. There must be an ebb, and there had been. 
But the work which had been done on the flood tide remained, and when 
the flood tide started ^again would be taken up at that point. When they 
heard that they must feel remorse it seemed to him that it would have been 
extraordinary if St. Peter and St. Paul should have felt so w'hen they 
saw their converts thrown to the lions. In the present case the converts 
themselves evidently did not feel that it was a mistake that they had 
listened to their teachers, for a great number of them could have saved 
their lives at the time by recanting. Instead of feeling remorseful and 
unhappy they should rather be thankful that so much good had been done 
in raising the Chinese. He thought that the horror of the stories they 
had read had been marvellously lightened by the frequent episodes in which 
Chinese officials had shown such kindness to the foreigner, and in which 
Christian converts had, at the peril of their own lives, done so much to save 
their teachers When the history of those outrages came to be written it 
would be found that not only did those foreigners who escaped owe their 
lives to the humanity of such men as Tuan F.ang, but also to the devotion of 
those whom they had taught, and whom they were now asked to feel re. 
morse for having taught. That part of the Society’s work which appealed 
most to him was not the Christianising part, but the teaching part, it was 
said of the greatest genius that England ever had that “ He seemed to 
shake a lance as brandished at the mists of ignorance.” This Society had 
done work in putting down ignorance in China. The whole of the 
miserable happenings of this year was due to ignorance—on the part of the 
Chinese Court, the high officials, and thfeVpeople. He knew the amount of 
good work the Society had done in dissipating that ignorance, and if it 
cOuld go on with their support and the support of the public the very best 
results must follow, even if they had had a set-back this year. It,was his 
(the speaker’s) privilege to hear from time to time from all parts of China, 
and the work of the Society came home to him often on reading of how its 
publications were being eagerly read by the officials. He thought they had 
every reason to feel encouraged, and he was quite*sure there was no society 
in China which better deserved the support ofthe public, or had done more 
good than this one. (Applause.) ^ 
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The Necessity of Merchants and Missionaries co-operating, 

Mr. C. S. Addis, of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, proposed vk< 
following Resolution: — 

“That we sinoerely thank the supporters of our Society in Great.Britain 
and America as well as those in China for their interest and support, and 
that, considering the crisis in China- now and the prospect of increasing 
demand for our publications in the near future, also considering the imt 
portant service rendered by our Society in the past to the cause of progress 
in general and of-Christian Missions in particular throughout the Empire, 
we commend the work of our Society to the heartiest support of all Chris¬ 
tians, philanthropists and well-wishers of China.’’ 

If I add that I Would the list of subscribers were larger and their 
donations more abundant, I have said perhaps all that is necessary. Hot 
that I wish to appear ungrateful. From one.'section of the community, the 
missionary, we have received ungrudging a»d unstinted support. From 
the other-well things are not what they might be, not even what they 
were. From the long and representative list of former days, one here and 
one there has dropped away until not twenty lay subscribers are left. 
This is not a healthy state. Of its causes I shall not speak. 

It may be due to prejudice. It may be due to our own apathy. Its 
pathology is indeterminate. But with the symptoms we are all familiar. 
Hone of us who have lived in China for any length of time but has ex¬ 
perienced their numbing and disquieting influence. In any connected 
action, in church or school or public stage, all goes on briskly for a time, 
when gradually we become aware that one or other of the members of the 
body corporate is ceasing to exercise its functions. The foot says, “ Because 
I am not the hand I am not of the body ” The ear says, « Because I am 
not the eye I am not of the body.” One after another falls away and the 
usefulness and vitality of the w r hole are sapped and impaired. Now of all 
these dirsions that afflict the body politic, there is none to my mind at once 

so senseless and so mischievous as that unnatural separation between the 

lay and the clerical elements in our corporate life. It is no new evil. Often 
have I heard the distinguished founder of this society [Dr. Williamson] 
lament its beginnings in his day. It was the constant desire of his later 
years to meet and to overcome it and I know of no finer tribute to his 
memory than the constant endeavour maintained by his successors to keep 
open at least one door in China by which missionary and merchant can 
enter together and join hands in one common enterprise. This is indeed 
pne of the corner stones of the Society,—a common' agreement that ignor. 
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aueeis the poison at the root of Chinese life and tlio diffusion of knowledge 
its antidote. It is admitted that ideas may differ as to what constitutes 
true or even Christian knowledge, and accordingly the word “ general ” 
was added, so that none might bo excluded. A Catholic conception indeed \ 
H,ow loyally the original object of your Society has been kept in view 
a glance at the report before you will show. You have a committee drawn 
from representative sections of the community. Your list of publications 
covers a wide range Of subjects in which the most variod Shades of opinion 
find generous recognition, And yet, while the rights of what I may call the 
general public have been thus jealously guarded, wo have to deplore the foot 
that, in part at least, their support has been withdrawn. Jt was net always 
so. I do not refer to the old hong days In Canton when the early attempts 
at the diffusion of useful ^knowledge among the Chinese wore practically 
financed by merchants. It is unfortunately unnccesaay to go so far back. 
A comparison of your reports of ton years ago with those of^to-day shows, 
that as the missionary interest has increased, the mercantile has diminish, 
ed. The interest in China is greater and more widely diffused than ever; 
the general interest in our work is growing less. It is easier to point out 
the danger than to indicate the remedy. I do not believe in heroic remedies. 
Our Society aims at the removal of ignorance and prejudice among the 
Chinese. But ignorance and prejudice, alas, aro not confined to the Mongo¬ 
lian race. We have to combat them nearer home. Heroic remedy there is 
none In one case and the other our weapon is the same—the diffusion of 
Christian and general knowledge. 

To what then; when we turn to the mercantile community are we to appeal ? 
We may point to the more immediate and material aspects of our work. To 
take a‘single instance. Does anyone doubt,' can any business man doubt, 
that the substitution of sound economic principles for a mass of superstitious 
and irrational custom,—in a word, a change from status to contract, would tend 
to an enormous development and expansion of the resources and trade of China 
which would redound to our mutual advantage. Well, ibis is one of our Society's 
aims. But l am ashamed to labour such platitudes as these. I prefer to appeal 
to that instinct of generous rivalry which forbids one section of the community 
—and that one numerically superior--to suffer itself to be outstripped in any 
combined good work. You will say that this is sentiment and that there is no 
sentiment in business. Do not believe that. However much he may try to 
disguise the fact, your man of business is essentially an emotional person. 
Why it is common knowledge that his markets are swayed by atmospheric 
conditions; his bulls and bears reflect the sunshine and shadow of the day. 
Can he read this report unmoved? If only he would read it! I eerily believe 
that if e$ch one of our members could induce but a few of his business friends 
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to study this touching record of the present distress and the heroic efforts made 
to relieve it, the capacity of our Society for the great’work to which it is 
devoted would be doubled. It may be urged that We are no worse off than 
before, that the mercantile inertia has been mw and counteracted by increased 
missionary activity. I do net think so. I venture to say that neither missionary 
nor merchant can stand alone. Our interests in this country are too closely 
identified* We must stand or fall together. We are all missionaries in spite 
of ourselves. If I appeal now for greater breadth of view, for more mutual 
forbearance,—in a word, for increased unity ; it is because I am persuaded that 
only when and not until the missionary and mercantile forces are united can we 
look for real or lasting success in the great civilising work to which, consciously 
or unconsciously, we are all committed. 

Our Publications go wherever the Chinese go. 

The Rev. W. G. Walshe said I have much pleasure in rising to second 
the Resolution so ably proposed-by Mr. Addis. We have ground, I think, for 
confidence that the support which has been given this Society by friends at home 
and those bn the spot has not been misdirected, and while we thank them for 
their generosity we would assure them that we have been doing the best in our 
power to bring about in tjje most speedy, the most efficient, and the most 
economical way the diffusion of Christian and general knowledge among the 
Chinese, I would draw your attention to the fact that the field of our operations 
is very happily described—not “in China,” but ‘'among the Chinese and 
that the scope of these operations is practically conterminous with the diffusion of 
the Chinese race. The Chinese, both at home and abroad, are benefited by the 
efforts of this Society, and from all quarters of the globe we receive their 
assurances of appreciation and sympathy,—from the United States, Canada, 
Sandwich Islands, Australia, the Straits, Ceylon, Siam, Japan, Corea, and from 
the goldfields of South Africa we have received orders for literature, and this is 
the more remarkable because in these countries the resident Chinese have access 
to English newspapers and original sources, and can read for themselves. Yet 
even from San Francisco, where the Chinese have lately started a newspaper 
of their own in English, we continue to receive orders for books and periodicals. 
In this way our Society is influencing and enlightening:public opinion not only 
among the Chinese in China, but also in the distant countries where Chinese 
have settled, and we believe we are exercising an influence and a power which 
will affect the domestic and international policies of these countries, and be. 
followed by happy and beneficial results. Westerners are misunderstood by the 
Chinese in China, and perhaps just as much by the Chinese abroad, and the only 
way to disabuse their distorted views is by the dissemination of Truth and Light, 
and our Society is doing this in a way which everywhere produces conviction-- 
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namely, by the publication of facts. We of course deal in theories, which 
command respect in certain minds and not in others, but we deal most largely 
in facts, and allow the Chinese to judge for themselves. This condescension on 
our part does not arise from any specially benevolent impulse, but because we 
have reason to know that the Chinese will inevitably form their own conclusions, 
however we may endeavour to mould them. And so, whilst we supply them 
with theories of modern science, we also lay before them the facts of our national 
history and the historical facts of Christianity as we have ourselves received 
them. This is a method which negatives suspicion and compels at least careful 
and respectful attention. A further sidelight I may be able to throw upon the 
usefulness of our Society is the fact that we are approached not only by Chinese 
for advice on a great variety of subjects, but that Europeans occasionally solicit 
our good offices in the production of advertisements in Chinese ; we have been 
asked to describe, among other things, the functions of a certain mechanical 
contrivance which combines in itself the offices of portable shower-bath and fire 
extinguisher, an'd the life-sustaining virtues of a stimulating meat juice which, 
like the proverbial tea-cup. can “cheer but not inebriate.” These productions, I 
may say, provide us with a certain amount of revenue, and to some extent 
lighten the burden of those who so kindly and cheerfully provide us with the 
means for carrying on our work, and whose good offices are acknowledged in 
the Resolution which has been proposed, and which I have now the honour to 
second very warmly. 

Publications do greater Work than the Society realizes. 

The Rev. H. Wood, D.D., Chinkiangpu, of the province of KiangSU, 
support of the Resolution, said that we were now fighting the battle of civil 
and religious liberty in China. Some might bo discouraged and feel like 
retreating, but this Society is liket he drummer boy who, when Napoleon’s 
army was hard pressed, was ordered to beat the retreat. Ho replied he 
had not learnt that. " Then beat the forward march.” This was done and 
they marched to viotory. There were parts in the north of the province 
of Kiangsu where n6 missionary has ever been, but while visiting that 
region last year he was quite surprised to find that books of this Society 
were there in almost every village and had disposed tho people to be 
friendly. Indeed, so well acquainted are the people with these publications 
that the name of Dr. Allen, Mr. Richard, and others are household words 
among them. 

The Society has begun well and has great Prospects. 

jjv o, J. Dudgeon proposed the third ResolutionThat the office¬ 
bearer*; remain the same with tho exception that R. E. BreSoh, Esq., and 
Rev, W. Nelson Bitten be elected to fill two vacancies among .tho-Ordiaary 
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Directors; so that the office-bearers would be as follow:-—that Sir Robert 
Hart bo elected President; that Bishop Moulo, M63SV3. Cornelius Thorne, 
George Jamieson, and J. J. Keswick be elected Vice-Presidents; that 
Messrs. Addis, Allen, Bitton, Bredon, Coruaby, Editing, Ferguson, Kranz, 
MoGillivray, Poate, Pott, Walsho, and Williams bp elected Ordinary 
Directors, and that Messrs. Buchanan and Richard be elected Honorary 
Treasurer and Honorary Secretary respectively.’* 

He said that he was absent last year, but had been very much struck 
with the Report of this Society for 1808. There it was shown how the 
Society, which in 1803 had a yearly sale of only $800 worth of books, had 
suddenly sprung up to $18,000 worth; how native newspapers had increased 
from about a dozen in 1895 to seventy in 1898, He much regretted the 
reaction of the present time, but there is no note of discouragement in the 
Report,—-for there should bo none in giving more knowledge to those who 
are ignorant. He would bo glad to see the merchants doing moro to aid 
this important work* 

The Power of Literature is very great. 

The Rev. W. S. Sweet of Hangchow, the capital of Chehkiaftg P r0 “ 
vince, in seconding the Resolution, saidhe wished to congratulate the Society 
on having such men as officers. He had found iho publications of this Socie¬ 
ty in most out of the way places. lie rejoiced to see a Society use this great 
Jev^r of literature so effectively. Ho gave two instances of the power of a 
book. It was acknowledged on all hands that the work of Christian 
Missions is one of the greatest of this century; and what started this great 
work ? It was the life of David Brainard read by Carey that sent him, the 
first of modern missionaries, to India. Again, though Muller knew 
Franck© of Halle and had visited his Institutions, yet it was not till 
Muller read tranche’s printed account of these that he realized the power of 
prayer, and in the might of his simple faith in God started his great orphan¬ 
age in Bristol. The books of this Society stir up the minds of the Chinese 
to reconsider their public school system, their taxes, their means of communi- 
cation, and all that concern their interests, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. The work of the Society, too, was not carried on on. any narrow 
denominational lines, for the workers belong to almost all the branches of 
the Protestant Church. 

Our Literature removes Prejudice, 

The Rev, S. Lewis, M. A., Chungking, in tho province of SzecIlUaD, in 
supporting the Resolution, said that when he first went to that province 18 
year-ago, the people were yo’*y difficult to get atpiudecd impossible, as they 
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regarded all foreigners as only clever in mechanical skill. They thought 
they had no learning or depth of any kind, and the common people hooted 
after them; thus there seemed to he a wall of prejndico 1,000 miles thick 
between them; and this did not seem to be penetrated at all by the 
distribution of simple tracts in Mandarin. Now, on the other hand, we find 
that dense wall of prejudice has been largely broken down. He had been 
for a month’s journey in the country in Szechuan this spring, but never 
heard U word of disrespect. This is owing to the various agencies adopted 
for the removal of prejudice. One of the most potsnt factors is the distribu- 
tion of the high-class literature of this Society. These publications create a 
thirst for more. This work ho thinks is only in its infancy yet. He 
pledged,himself on his return to do more than ever in this line. 

Testimonies from various provinces. 

Testimonies from various provinces to the value of the our work were read 
by Mr. McGillivray:— 

C. G. Sparham of the [London Missionary Society, HSLitkOW, in 
Hupeh. There are now many native newspapers finding their way to 
Hankow, but not one commands the confidence that the ‘'Wan Kwo Aung Pao" 

does. 

Rev. J. Wallace Wilson of the London Missionary Society Chungking, 
* n Szechuan writes;-Havicg tested our Society’s “Childhood of the 
World,” will introduce it on his return to the West, as a text-book into his 
Schools. He says: The Wan Kovj Ktmg Pao is an old and-revered friend 
* ; n t he West. It continues to be a mine of valuable information and is greatly 

prized by the reading part of our Christian community. Faber’s famous hook, 
“Civilization Fast and West,” already so valuable, would be still more so, if a 
Kuan-hua edition could be put out by the Diffusion Society. 

RJT. Davidson, Friends’ Mission, Chungking, writes: 

A» the time of the Reform movement several boxes of your publications 
were sold even by men who had no connection with the Christian Church. 
In the extreme north of Szechuan, a member of the C.M.S. reported having 
secured the friendliness of the officials and literates through your publications. 

Rev S Foliard, Bible Christian Methodist Mission, Yunuan, wntes •*— 

The publications of. the Diffusion Society are helping Mission work in 
north-east Yunnan in three important ways. 

First -and foremost, they are making our native preachers into live 
preachers by filling them with enthusiasm, hope, and sound knowledge. 

Second ,—they have brought us into friendly relations, with the officials 
w ho have in the last few years in three different times of great political 
train nobly protected the missionaries and native Christians. 
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Tkirdr *the Scholars, who in some cases formerly refused to accept even a 
gift of books, now gladly purchase, borrow, or accept a gift of the 
Diffusion books. A lending library of these books has been 
appreciated by many. 

Mr. McGillivray, after reading these testimonies, added his own from 
Hon&n, the province in which he formerly labored, as follows 

I,i Pmg-h§ng, whom the Germans drove from the Governorship of 
Shantung for his crimes, retired to our city of Chang Te-fu. We sent him the 
KnngPao regularly, but he as regularly returned it. Lately he joined the 
Boxers and was killed in battle by the Allies. If he had studied our books he 
would surely have avoided such a fate. 

Lately our missionaries escaping through manifold perils came at last to 
an official who knew us and our books, and all their troubles were at an end. 
Surely in hundreds of cases of official kindness to missionaries and converts 
during the late crisis, lives saved are owing to the diffusion of our literature 
among the higher classes. 

Presentation of higher ideals to the Chinese, 

Da, Butchabt, from Nanking, said that the publications of the Society 
did two things of great value. One was that they helped the Chinese to 
improve their ideals of life. The Japanese, among whom he had been 
staying lately, were modifying their ideals of the homo life by contact 
with foreigners. The Chinese are getting from the books of this Society 
higher ideals for their home life. The other was that the Society's publi¬ 
cations helped the missionary to reach every class of Chinese society, and 
thus broadened the views and sympathies of the missionary, and enabled him 
to take an interest in all that improves the condition of the people. Such 
books as Mr. Richard’s translation of “ Mackenzie’a Nineteenth Century;' 
Dr. Allen’s “ History of the Chinese and Japanese War,” and Mr. Richard’s 
(( Historical Benefits of Christianity,” were all of this nature. The lives of 
great men, too, were stimulating factors in the evolution of the human 
raoe. This work is one in which the missionary and merchant can combine 
with mutual benefit. By advertising things of service to the Chinese likO 
Bovril, the missionary was promoting commerce, aud the merchant 
advertising such things was helping the missionary. 

Finally, Mr. C. Thorne proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. He 
pointed out the great kindness with which Mr. Brenan treated the Society 
aud kindred bodies, and argued that his opening speech had the value of 
urging other speakers, to their brightest—in hope and expression. 

The Rev. Timothy Richard seconded, and it was carried. 

The Chuirmm replied appropriately, and the meeting ended. 
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Later Testimonies whilst going to press. 

Miss Gertrude Howe of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, Kiukiang, 

in Kiangsi, writes 

Early in the present year I paid a visit to Nanchang, the capital of our 
Kiangsi province, where I was invited to the home of one of the prominent 
citizens. The daughters of the house took me into the library, where I was 
pleased to find nearly all the publications of the Diffusion Society. 
Conversation with members of the family furnished ground for belief that the 
books had been read. 

A “ Hanlin,” an expectant official, who lived near, was also found to be the 
possessor of books published by this society and I have reason to hope that his 
future career will give evidence that he has “ pondered these things in his heart.’’ 

To my personal knowledge there are men in Kiukiang who seize eagerly- 
upon reading matter furnished by this Society, men to whom the missionary 
personally has little access, and who have been won to at least a triendly 
attitude toward the Christian religion. 

Ladies belonging to a high official family, while receiving medical help, 
have asked for reading matter and with the New Testament we have placed in 
their hands certain publications of the Diffusion Society, feeling that whether 
or not they had in mind to ask for bread we were not giving them a stone. 

Their sisters in the humbler ranks, outside those who have been educated by 
missionaries, have sometimes been found able to enjoy the books and 
periodicals it has been our privilege to place in their hands, while a consider, 
able percentage of the young people from our schools, both boys and girls, find 
their chief pleasure in reading. Were there no other field for the Society to do 
its work, these young men and women of China would furnish no inconsiderable 
demand for its best efforts. 

I dare say the books scattered so liberally through Kiangsi province 
remain now a testimony when the personal contact of the missionary is 
withdrawn for a season. I rejoice that this Society has begun a work which a 
misguided government cannot suppress, one that, through the blessing of God’s 
Spirit, shall prove potent as the silent influences which work out the momentous 
changes of the natural world. 

Rev. C. Spurgeon Medhurst, English Baptist Mission, Shantung, 
writes 

My view is that recent events have proven in unmistakeable terms the 
urgent necessity for pushing in the future, as never before, the work among the 
official and literary classes. I cannot help feeling that some of the horrors of 
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the past summer would have been avoided had the necessity, for such work been 
.more generally recognized. 

Rev. Geo. Campbell, American Baptist Union, KwangtUllg province, 
writes:—* 

You are doing a great work through your Review of the Tines. I have yet 
to hear an unfavourable criticism on it from native or foreigner. I wish it 
could be made a weekly. 

The Rev. R. B. Ewan, M.D., Canadian Methodist Mission in Chengtu, the 
capital of Szechuen, writes:— 

Before leaving our Society was handling over too copies of your monthly 

Publications. They were in constantly increasing demand and were found 
most helpful in the work. 


THE END. 
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No. I, New Ideas to make China Prosper, by Dr. Allen 

m m m i. t . i<?coKr 

j, 2. A Scheme to make a Nation Prosper by Extension 
of Learning, by Dr, Allen ... 10 copies 

if Bit ^ 

„ 3. Reform, by T. Richard ... ... 10 copies 

•ft n -4i m 

,j 4. The A ay to save the World, by T. Richard 10 copies 

T f!l # f!j A ?,|J 

„ 5, Productive and Non-Productive Methods, by T. 

Richard ... ... ... 10 copies 

r f* IS S| if M ' 

?, 6. Reform, by G. Candlin ... ... 10 copies 

m ,®. M M 

„ 7. The Protestant Memorial to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment „. 10 copies 

ft. $. m hi & m m 

S, Christianity tulfilling Confucianism, by P. Kranz 

10 copies 


60.25 

.15 

.30 

.15 

,40 

.15 

.30 

A 5 
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» 

7 

8 

Si 

8! 

8$ 

20< 

235 

412 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 


SOCIETY TOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


Now Books published this Year. 


m 


tr . til -ia _ 

History of, War with Japan, 3rd Supplement, 4 vols., by 
Dr. Allen 

& m & m 

Beresford s Break-up of China. 4 vols., by Dr. Allen ... 

. ® IE 

Russia and its Peoples. 2 vols Do 

„ « « ^ * 

Preserve the Integrity of China Do. 10 copies 

-'It A if eft 

Editorial Essays, 1899 j) 0 

w . s jh # m m M $ ® 

Ma P r,f the " orW, showing Colonial Possessions, by Rev 

Timothy Richard .. _ b/ 

Do. Large (mounted). 

. . * ± n to * 

Christian Biographies. 7 vols., by Mrs. Timothy Richard 

Mandarin. 

m ii 

Pray Without Ceasing, by Rev. W. A, Cornaby. per 100 

„ i i ^ I 

Comparative Religion. 4 vols., by Rev. D. McGillivray, 

jg jgfc ^ -g, 

Mohammedanism. 1st and 2nd chapters of above, bv 
Rev. D. McGillivray, B.D. 10 cop u s 

. * * * « 

Extension of Learning, by S. D. C. K. and C. E. A. 

5s 10 copies 

Creation and Redemption, by Bishop Cranston 10 copies 

M li B M 

bommeree, by Commissioner F. E. Taylor 10 copies 

, m tit # ^ tk 

Assaying, by Dr. Stuhlman 

M M.% m . .. 

rile Old Man’s Home, by Rev. McGillivray, B.D. 

st’l " 11 ' B/t 10 copies 

collection of Useful Fables, by Rev. G. R, Loehr 

W ~Jj Bill 

Hie Celts Conversion of the West Series, by ftev W G. 
Walshs.., ... 





























